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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


GERMANY IS ALWAYS RICH IN BOOBY TRAPS. GREAT BRITAIN 
IS NEVER COMPLETELY DESTITUTE OF BOOBIES. 
L. J. Maxse at the Holian Hall, Bond Street, February 9, 1923. 


On March 26 the Anglo-American and the French Armies 
were on the Rhine, ready to cross it. By April 20 they had 

, overrun Germany and were right across north 
ee and central Germany, where that amazing 
of ermany —_ American General Patton was proving to the 
world that there can be new developments in the art of war. 
The Canadians, helped by airborne troops, had cleared the 
Germans out of a large part of Holland, Montgomery’s troops 
were across the Ems and the Weser and were at Luneburg on 
the Elbe and besieging the German North Sea ports, while 
the Americans, who crossed the Elbe on April 11 held a great 
section of that river and were in Gotha, Erfurt, Weimar and 
south almost to the borders of Czechoslovakia. There has 
been nothing like this in history. Resistance has been in 
pockets, but there it was stiff and it seems to be reserved for 
the North Sea ports and Western Holland, which the Germans 
are holding, as they have held on to Dunkirk and the French 
Atlantic ports. The German High Command also directed a 
stand to be made at Vienna, which the Russians entered, after 
a week’s stiff fighting on April 14. They have also taken 
Konigsberg, and have pretty well cleared the shores of the 
Baltic up to the mouth of the Oder. The Russian drive on 
Berlin started on April 16. The state of Germany is extra- 
ordinary. For as the Anglo-American Armies approach 
towards Berlin and towards their Russian Allies, the slaves 
liberate themselves and pour out on to the roads, pell 
mell, and in millions. There are variously said to be 8 to 
II million of these unfortunate people. They are for the 
most part starving and in rags. Their one idea is to get 
home—home, north, east, west or south, for they come from 
all countries. They present a great problem to the political 
officers who have to find out who they are and how many 
German spies are among them. Sometimes the advancing 
armies come to a torture camp, where people were slowly 
killed by unnameable cruelties. One such was found by 
General Patton. He sent for the leading Germans of the 


town, he showed them the dead and dying in the camp. He 
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sent for a dictionary and, turning to the word Pity, he struck 
it out. 


THE German Government has largely lost control of their 
country and their people. But not of their Army, or rather 

not of all of it. The dispositions by which 
Aza 350,000 troops were left in a pocket in the 

Ruhr to be conquered at leisure by the 
Americans ; the orders which maintained troops desperately 
needed for the defence of Brandenberg in Holland show that 
military genius is absent from the High Command, but the 
carrying out of these orders shows that the German soldier 
is still obeying and that the officers of the Army have still no 
mercy upon the men under their command. In fact, in 
patches the Germans are fighting very hard. They are doing 
so in Italy, and they fought all through Hungary, selling the 
conquered territory dearly. The Russians say that the reason 
why they fight them so much harder than they fight our 
invading armies is because of the crimes the Germans have 
committed in Russia. Crimes they have committed every- 
where, but the scale of their atrocities in Russia was so 
immense that nothing equals them. In Western Europe the 
Germans behave to the Americans as though they were still 
neutral. German Catholics appeal to American Catholics. 
The Archbishop of Miinster recently did this, and he actually 
asked for compensation to Germany for aerial bombardment 
and expressed his dread and hatred of America’s ally Russia. 
American correspondents give a great many instances of this 
attitude. It will not succeed. The Americans are tough 
fighters and good haters. They have seen what they have 
seen in Germany, they have seen the prisoners of war, the 
concentration camps and the condition of the slaves. Not 
even the efforts of the Catholics in Germany and in the U.S.A. 
and elsewhere will persuade them that they have not seen the 
terrible things which the rapid occupation of Germany has 
disclosed to our troops. And even though the imprisoned and 
tortured people are not Americans, but mainly Russians, 
Poles and others, they wil] not forget their common humanity. 


In England there is a well-known disease. Those infected by 
it call it “‘ fairmindedness.’”’ Those who watch its effects on 

, the nation call it treachery. Mr. Maxse 
Botulism named it “ botulism.” It does not seem to be 
infectious, people do not catch it, but it is fatal to their good 
sense and their honour when acquired. Our enemies perfectly 
well know that the English are liable to the disease, and they 
lose no opportunity of trying toZinoculate likely British 
subjects. They are hard at work now. German Catholic 
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refugees, German Communist refugees and those of their 
faiths that they consort with here—and in the U.S.A.—know 
that now is their time if they are to save anything of the peace. 
In 1923 Mr Maxse wrote of the great ‘“‘ Reparations ’’ scandals : 
‘the Germans and their interested friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic have been engaged in a gigantic game of bluff, 
which has been only too successful in bamboozling British 
Governments ...” It is only the vigilance of the Man in 
the Street and above all the Man in Fleet Street, which will 
prevent this game of bluff from again being successful. We 
are—or rather the Americans are—taking prisoners of a very 
notorious kind. Herr von Papen, whose intrigue with the 
family of the senile Hindenburg, placed Hitler in the Chan- 
cellorship of Germany, Prince Augustus William, one of the 
Hohenzollern props of the Hitler régime, are two of them. A 
Botulist Communiqué was at once issued—we hope it was 
unofficial—to say that neither of these persons were to be 
tried as war criminals. Why not? We have never liked 
the idea or believed much in the possibility of trying war 
criminals. But if any are to be tried it seems to us that 
von Papen and Prince Augustus William should be among 
the first. The latter betrayed his country, his tradition and 
his family; the former was the instrument of the steel 
magnates in the elevation of Hitler. It was fitting that he 
should have been caught in the Rhur. 


It is impossible, in describing the prodigious events of 
April, to do more than note, as it were, in shorthand, some of the 

scenes which pass before our enthralled gaze. 
Se It will take us years to assimilate the history 

of these few weeks, the speed with which 
events follow each other ; their magnitude and their startling 
incongruities all make for indigestion. We hear of skir- 
mishes—battles even—of the discoveries of vast treasures, 
unbelievable Aladdin’s caves of them ; we see the pictures of 
living skeletons—our own men, starved by their captors; we 
hear of German “ friendliness ’’ or ‘ insolence ” or “ sullen- 
ness’ from different correspondents ; we see, through their 
eyes, the millions of slaves moving on the roads, living on the 
country, getting their own back in food and clothes from the 
Germans who have so long been their masters. The high 
roads of Germany have a gipsy hoard of homeless people 
speaking a dozen different languages, all in Germany against 
their will, all escaped from dirt, beatings, misery, and perhaps 
carrying disease with them into places as yet uninfected. 
The incident of the typhus camp General Montgomery has 
been asked to take over has a very fishy look. Why all this 
fuss about typhus in that one camp? There is typhus in 
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Buchenwald camp ? What trap lies behind the German talk 
about “international duty’ by means of which we have 
been induced to take over this place ? It is all being hushed 
up in a very suspicious manner. First a story about a blind- 
folded Brigadier and a telephone call to Himmler and then 
nothing ! 

There is one thing about which all returned soldiers are 
agreed and that is the wealth of Germany. The evidence of 
this is everywhere. The houses are crammed with food and 
coal, they are packed with good furniture, crockery, glass, 
pictures; the countryside, say our correspondents, is oozing 
with richness. And alongside every prosperous farm or 
manor house or cottage there is a stable or a kennel where 
the slaves lived. These fat, rich Germans, bursting with goods 
and money, could bear to look at the half naked, starving 
wretches on whom their whole prosperity depended. Another 
thing is constantly reported, the number of young men of a 
military age who are not fighting, not in uniform. 


FAcED with the problem of administering German territory 
behind the front, the Russians have brought characteristic 
ty BRS vigour and common-sense to its solution. 
—— Unlike the Western Allies, there is no civil 
affairs branch in the Red Army, which holds 

that every able-bodied man should be in the fighting services, 
or in some branch of national effort directly supporting front- 
line troops. The Soviet commandants appointed in captured 
German towns have been selected, according to old Russian 
tradition, from among the forces which distinguished them- 
selves in local battles. The instructions issued to these 
commandants require them, among other things, to keep 
going industry and public services essential to the Russian 
war effort ; to protect property from looting ; and to register 
the population, listing Nazis separately. Fraternisation is 
strictly forbidden. All able-bodied German men and women 
are kept fully occupied on manual labour during the day and 
confined to theit houses at night. Germans are not permitted 
to form trade unions or other organisations. Schools are 
closed for the time being, but hospitals and churches are open. 
Listening to the wireless is not permitted. The only news 
available is in the form of daily bulletins printed in German 
and posted in the streets. Although the Germans in some 
areas at least have been issued with daggers, it takes more 
than primitive weapons to keep them in an aggressive spirit. 


A FLooD of light is being let in on Germany. For many 
years we have known little of what was going on there and 
have only guessed at the horrors of the 
Totalitarian régime. Now wesee for ourselves, 
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from the vivid reports of newspaper and broadcasting corre- 
spondents and from the photographs they send over, what that 
form of government means and what German savagery does. 
The infamous camp at Buchenwald was taken by the American 
Army on April 14. 21,000 political prisoners were found alive 
there ; they were the residue. 


Mostly the inmates were pitiful wrecks in consequence of the 
lack of food, hard work, and the. ever present fear of beatings or 
violent death. At one time up to 80,000 people from a score of 
nations were here made to work long hours on the production of 
bombs. 


Many thousands were marched off when the advancing 
American guns were heard. Among these were M. Blum and 
M. Daladier, both former Premiers of France. Buchenwald 
specialised in torture and hanging by slow strangulation. 
Records show the deaths: 6,477 in January, 5,614 in Feb- 
ruary, 5,479 in March. The April toll was only up to April 10 ; 
it was 915, of these, 500 bodies were still stacked ready for mass 
cremation. Extermination of Jews went on in 1938. After 
the occupation of Austria political prisoners—among them 
Herr Winterstein—were killed. In July, 1941, two truckloads 
of prisoners taken to Pirna died from poison gas experiments, 
and in March, 1942, 360 Jews were taken to Bernburg for 
experiment and died there. But the Buchenwald prisoners 
said that this was not the worst camp for extermination. 
That was, they said, Auschwitz, near Cracow, where four 
million Jews, Poles, and Russians had been killed. But killing 
was not the worst, starvation was constant, torture perpetual, 
dirt appalling, and disease, including typhus, prevalent. 
The accounts of the conditions—ours is taken from the Man- 
chester Guardian—are too horrible to read, but we must read 
them in order to understand the nature of the German people 
who not only acquiesced in all this but favoured it and 
enjoyed the wealth bestowed on them by slavery. 


A VOLUME could be written on the pitiless Germans and 
enough is being printed and spoken to convince even the 
English that this ruthless nation is unaffected 
by the sight of the suffering of others. Mr. 
Edward Murrow broadcast on the Home Service on April 15 
at nine o’clock ; we can only give a few extracts of his most 
moving and horrifying address. He went to Buchenwald the 
day it was liberated. On his way there he noted that the 
Germans appear to be in better condition “‘ than any other 
people I have seen in Europe.” As he entered Buchenwald 

amp : 
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“ There surged around me an evil smelling horde, men and 
boys reached out to touch me, they were in rags and the remnants 
of uniform. Death had already marked many of them, but they 
were smiling with their eyes. I looked out over that mass of mea 
to the green fields beyond where well-fed Germans were plough- 
ing.” 


Mr. Murrow went into one of the barracks: 


“When I entered men crowded round, tried to lift me to 
their shoulders, they were too weak, many of them could not get 
out of bed. I was told that this building had once stabled 80 
horses. There were 1,200 men in it, five to a bunk; the stink 
was beyond all description. 

** When I reached the centre of the barracks, a man came up 
and said, ‘ You remember me, I’m Peter Zenkl, one time Mayor of 
Prague.’ I remembered him, but did not recognise him. 

** As we walked out into the courtyard a man fell dead. Two 
others, they must have been over 60, were crawling towards the 
latrine. I saw it, but will not describe it. 

“In another part of the camp they showed me the children, 
hundreds of them, some were only six. One rolled up his sleeve, 
showed me his number, it was tatooed on his arm. Six thousand 
and thirty it was. The others showed me their numbers ; they 
will carry them till they die. 

“An elderly man standing beside me said: ‘ The children, 
enemies of the State.’ I could see their ribs through their thin 
shirts. The old man said : ‘ I am Professor Charles Richer of the 
Sorbonne.’ The children clung to my hands and stared; we 
crossed to the courtyard. Men kept coming up to speak to me 
and to touch me—Professors from Poland, Doctors from Vienna, 
men from all Europe.” 


The starvation was described by the cook, a German 


Communist. He had been in Buchenwald 9 years. The party 
then went to the crematorium : 


“It was floored with concrete. There were two rows of 
bodies stacked up like cordwood. They were thin and very 
white. Some of the bodies were terribly bruised, though there 
seemed to be little flesh to bruise. Some had been shot through the 
head, but they bled but little. All except two were naked. I tried 
to count them as best I could, and arrived at the conclusion that 
all that was mortal of more than 500 men and boys lay there in 
two neat piles.” 


Mr. Murrow said : 


“I have reported what I saw and heard, but only part of it. 
For most of it I have no words.” 
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OFFICIAL publication of war casualties was made on April ro. 
The British people and their dependant Empire have lost in 
killed 306,984, of which 216,287 came from 
a this island. Besides these military casualties 

59,793 civilians were killed here by enemy 
action. 


I. Casualties to all vanks of British Commonwealth and Empire Forces reported from 3rd 
September, 1939 to 28th February, 1945.* 


(Excluding deaths from natural causes.) 


United New South 
== Kingdom | Canada | Australia| Zealand} Africa India |Colonies} Total 
(*) 


KiLep, including died of | 216,287] 31,439 19,430 9,334 6,030 19,420 5,044 306,984 
wounds or injuries. 
MISSING a3 oe 1% 30,967 4,163 6,955 934 512 13,327 | 14,014 70,872 
WounDED.. oo ++ | 255,342 | 45,251 35,595 | 17,978 | 12,632 51,038 4,840 | 422,476 
PRISONERS OF War, including | 183,242 | 8,367] 25,276} 8,sor]| 14,629] 79,701t] 6,754 | 326,470 
Service internees. 


TOTAL és -+ | 685,638 | 89,220 87,256 | 36,747 | 33,803 | 163,486 | 30,652 | 1,126,802 


* Including men from overseas serving in these forces, in particular from Newfoundland and Southern 
Rhodesia. 
¢ Including 21,181 officers and other ranks missing but presumed to be prisoners of war. 


Notes: (a) Figures of civilian casualties due to enemy action and casualties to 
merchant seamen are excluded from the above table (see below). 

(6) The figures for prisoners of war (except for Australia and the Colonies) include 
those who have been repatriated or have escaped. If only those who are still reported 
prisoners of war are included the figures of total casualties are as follows : 

United Kingdom 667,797, Canada 88,752, Australia 87,256, New Zealand 
35,322, South Africa 29,838, India 159,562, Colonies 30,652, Total 1,099,179. 


II. Casualties to Merchant Seamen due to Enemy Action reported from 3rd September, 
1939 to 28th February, 1945. 


DEATHS (including deaths presumed in missing ships) os 90,190 
INTERNEES ‘ie a $a ee ee oe ar 3,982 
TOTAL .. sie 7 


Note : The figures include nationals of the Dominions, India and the Colonies serving 
on British registered ships but exclude deaths of nationals of the Unitéd Kingdom serving 
on ships registered outside the United Kingdom. 


III. Civilian Casualties due to Enemy Action in the United Kingdom from 3rd September 
1939 to 28th February, 1945. 


KILLED (including missing believed killed) .. es ++ 59,793 
INJURED and detained in hospital .. ue i -- 84,749 
TOTAL .. $< «+ 144,542 


THE reporting of the great offensive has been first rate. It 
may be said that for the first time in history the British 
public has, ever since June, known what the 
British Army was doing. We undoubtedly 
owe this to the American Commander-in-Chief. He set forth 
his principles in the matter of war news on April 10. Here is 
what he is reported to have said to his censors :— 


War News 
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“Public opinion wins wars, especially in democracies, and 
public opinion must be honestly and fearlessly informed.” 


And if it is important that the home public should know 
what the Army is doing, it is no less important that the soldier 
himself should know. 


“ The soldier likes to read about his unit and about his local 
commander. Correspondents should be encouraged rather than 
discouraged to mention the identity of units actually in the line 
when these have obviously been previously identified by the enemy. 

“ As a rule it would appear that after a unit has been in the line 
for 48 hours there is little need pretending that the enemy is ignorant 
of its presence. 

“ The freest possible flow of news is the best way to keep the 
public informed of the war effort.”—Daily Mail, April 11th. 


What a contrast is here shown to the suppression of news 
we endured for the first four years of the war! Under the 
genial guidance of General Eisenhower we now get first-rate 
and first-hand accounts of what our men are doing. There 
are a host of good correspondents with the Forces, and for 
many of their reports we do not even have to wait until the 
next day. The B.B.C. broadcasters send their talks in time 
for the nine o’clock news. And their talks are always good 
and sometimes first rate. We hope that many of them will 
be reprinted. What could be better than this description of 
tank warfare ? 


On April 9 there was a really remarkable series of talks in the 
nine o’clock war report. There was a description of tanks 
: advancing through Germany which was out- 
b= algae standing. It was by Mr. Vaughan Thomas. 
Out on the flanks, he said, go the recon- 

naisance cars. 


“Their job is not so much to fight as to find out where the 
enemy is, and they keep watching the side roads while the regimental 
group is pushing up the main axis, the road we’ve chosen for our 
advance. This group has in the lead perhaps a Squadron, perhaps 
two, of tanks; with a Squadron, sometimes actually riding on the 
tanks or else carried in their own carriers, are the infantry men of 
the Armoured Division, specially trained to work with the tanks. 

“ The tanks of the regimental group Headquarters follow close 
behind, and not so very far behind them come the guns of the 
group, mobile 25-pounders. There’s a gunnery officer up with the 
forward elements ready to call up his guns by radio the moment 
they are needed. So the forward tanks start up the road. When 
you watch them as I did from a hill overlooking the whole seem- 
ingly deserted countryside, they seemed to probe and stop and 
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hesitate around corners, moving by little fits and starts, for being 
in the lead tank is one of this war’s most uncomfortable jobs. The 
officer in that lead tank has got to make absolutely certain before 
he moves that the house up the road, say, is not hiding an anti-tank 
gun, or that the woods on either side do not contain foxholes with 
the Germans manning Bazookas. If all is clear, then he radios 
down the line, and the column moves on to its next bound. But 
if the enemy opens up, then the flexible structure of the regimental 
group allows the Commander to decide exactly how he should 
deal with the opposition. It may be that it’s only a small and 
extremely frightened flak unit firing one round for form’s sake before 
surrendering. The tanks can deal with that road block by blasting 
away at it. But the defenders may be made of sterner stuff. Then 
the infantry may have to dismount and work around the road block 
to outflank it, while tanks and the 25-pounders give them fire 
support. The regimental group can in some cases call up our 
fighter bombers to hit the strong point before they moved the 
attack. And it may take an hour or so. Small-scale fighting but, 
nevertheless, to the men who take part in it, hard fighting, before 
the road block is smashed and the spearhead probes forward again. 
So when you watch it on the ground, our advance seems no wild 
race, but rather a series of little actions fought along the road, as I 
said, almost in fits and starts.” 


What a perfect picture of this tank-fighting ! 


THE Conference of Dominion Delegates held last month was 
confronted with very serious problems. The most serious of 
., all was the continued existence of the British 
seer Empire which is seriously threatened both by 
_ Marshal Smuts’ Regional Plan and Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s strong attachment to the United States. 
This has been once more exhibited in the placing of Canadian 
troops in the Pacific, not with the British or with other Empire 
armies, but with the army of the United States of America, 
a country which is less than kin and barely kind to the British 
Empire. Marshal Smuts is said—in the South African papers 
—to be here to press his demand for the three great native 
protectorates, which are still under British rule and enjoy 
the liberty which the Union Jack confers. We do not know 
if this is so, but it is very likely. Marshal Smuts’ British 
admirers say that he is faithful to the Imperial connection. 
But if that is so it is difficult to see why he has encouraged 
the gradual severing of all political ties between South Africa 
and England. The last outward symbol of South Africa’s 
connection with the Empire is the office of Governor-General, 
by means of which His Majesty the King has a representative 
1* 
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there, as he has in all the other Dominions, including Northern 
Ireland. But this great post has been vacant for years and 
all we know about Marshal Smuts’ intentions in regard to it 
is that it is not to be held by an Englishman. In the meantime 
the ceremonies of that great office are in abeyance, the Chief 
Justice merely performing the legal duties. It is thought that 
the long delay in filling this important post is part of Marshal 
Smuts’ scheme for sliding quietly out of the Empire. The 
vacant post will not, it is thought, be filled—it has had no 
adequate holder since Lord Clarendon left South Africa in 
1935. Those of Marshal Smuts’ supporters who wish to cut 
the painter are already pointing out that South Africa has 
done very well without a Governor. They may shortly suggest 
that the Imperial Government should be asked whether there 
is any objection to the abolition of “‘ an unnecessary ”’ office, 
and the Governor’s replacement by a President. The Imperial 
Government which has allowed South African affairs to slide 
for the last forty years will no doubt protest and will then 
tell us that it is ‘‘ unable to resist ’”’ the demand. The visible 
evidence of South African allegiance will disappear and the 
trick will be played—much as was done in Southern Ireland. 
The British public know nothing about these questions which, 
since the disappearance of the Morning Post, are boycotted by 
the Press. 


But Marshal Smuts’ slow disruptive policy is not only shown 
by his attitude to the Governor-Generalship. He also last year 

Vadis ? declined to join in any scheme of Common 
Quo Va Empire Defence. He and General Hertzog 
took this line in 1935, when they both allowed the German 
Pirow, then Minister for Defence in South Africa, to announce 


on their behalf that “‘ the Government of South Africa was | 


not prepared to participate in any general scheme of Imperial 
Defence.’ Further, this statement was endorsed in Parlia- 
ment by General Hertzog, the South African Prime Minister, 
his colleague, Marshal Smuts, making no protest. He still 
declines to participate in Imperial Defence and his Regional 
Scheme would not only help him to edge South Africa out of 
the British Empire but would enable him to take further 
great slices of that Empire with him. We have never under- 
stood the Englishmen who play with the idea of regionalising 
the Empire. That was the pathway which the Romans took 
and the end of their Empire came thereby. Marshal Smuts 
can rely on the support of Mr. Mackenzie King in any or all 
of these plans for loosening Empire ties. We wonder what 
efforts the Dominions Office in London has made to counter 
these anti-Imperial policies ? 


Sts PAHO tO MD Hts DD oR we HOO eel 
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THE sudden death of President Roosevelt on April 12 brought 
to an end one of the most remarkable and honourable careers 
— known to history. That a man with his pro- 

‘ digious, physical disabilities (he was partly 
paralysed) should have been able to attain and hold one of 
the most exacting offices in the world is in itself almost a 
miracle. That he should, in this office, have been the leader 
of his country in the greatest war which the U.S.A. have ever 
fought and should have brought this war nearly to a trium- 
phant conclusion, is a proof of Mr. Roosevelt’s great powers. 
He foresaw that an attack on the United States might be made. 
He endeavoured to prepare his countrymen to repel this 
attack and to accustom them to the idea that peace is not 
maintained by good intentions alone. When the violence of 
the Japanese onslaught destroyed the American fortresses in 
the Pacific, Mr. Roosevelt kept his own steadiness of purpose 
and gave an example of cool courage. He was rewarded, not 
only by the unprecedented election which gave him a fourth 
term of office, but by the respect in which he was held in his 
own country and in the world at large. The strain he bore— 


‘ for the President of the United States is very much an absolute 


ruler—began to tell in his looks. Even the photographs taken 
at Yalta showed that he was looking much older. But he 
was able to work and work well, until the end. There seems 
to have been no flagging in the energy, no falling off in the 
power of decision. What a fortunate man! And what a 
moment this is for his passing amidst the great triumphs of 
the American Army and Navy and almost within hearing of 
the Salutes to Victory. Mr. Roosevelt leaves a gap in the 
Alliance that will not quickly be filled. He had learned to 
work with his Allies and they with him. The Allies mourn 
his loss with the American people, they see the greatness of 
the man who has been called away, their leaders think— 
wistfully perhaps—of the wonderful illusions he was able to 
hold until the end of his life, of the way in which he died before 
the difficulties of peace began, so that his life was complete 
and rounded off, leaving no raw edges. 


On the death of an American President while in office, he is 
automatically succeeded by the Vice-President. In this case 
Mr. T Mr. Truman. He has taken the oath of office 
Succeeds ._~+~C«: an he has stepped up on to that tremendous 

throne. It is a staggering thing to have 
happened to any man, and Mr. Truman had no notice, no 
warning. He seems to be getting into the saddle, and we 
may be sure that he will do his duty by his country during 
the three years which lie ahead. He will, in the Alliance, be 
alongside two men of remarkably strong personality, Mr. 
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Churchill and Marshal Stalin, and in rapidly recovering France 
there is another one, General de Gaulle. They all know what 
they want, and they know the ropes. Mr. Truman is sure to 
know what he wants, and this is nothing less than the strength 
and greatness of the United States. We hope that his local 
political machinery will not deflect him from the international 
scene. There are nearly as many illusionists in the U.S.A. as 
in England, but they have this superiority over our own cranks, 
that they are patriotic. 


AT a time when it is more important than ever that England 
should understand America’s attitude towards the war and 
the world, Mr. David Lawrence, a journalist 
— — who writes in the New York Sun, has clearly 
put certain views of the American outlook. 
He recently wrote :— 


“It is futile to argue whether or not America is in this war to 
defend our own land and it is futile to discuss what might have 
happened if America had not entered the war alongside Britain. 
For while many millions of Americans understand fully that 
American safety and national interest were at stake, there are millions 
of others who have no such appreciation of the reason why hundreds 
of thousands of our troops are casualties to-day at points far distant 
from their homeland. In America the war has been clothed almost 
wholly with an idealistic purpose. . . . News of the larger and larger 
casualty list makes all Americans feel deeply the gravity of the war 
situation. More often than ever before the question what are we fighting for 
is being heard.” (Out italics.) 


It is, of course, no part of the duty of organs of British 
opinion to explain to the Americans why they are at war. 
Where matters of life and death are concerned, nations, like 
individuals, must learn the truth for themselves. But it is 
very important that all those responsibly concerned with the 
formation of British policy in conditions of growing difficulty 
should note and digest the fact that to-day “ millions ” of 
Americans—the figure is Mr. Lawrence’s—do not yet under- 
stand why they are fighting. They have evidently forgotten 
that they were attacked and that they only found themselves 
at war for that reason. We do not say that this is 1918 over 
again; but it is certain that this enormous mass of unin- 
formed opinion is not least among the influences that will 
affect American policy in the months ahead. The Americans 
will want to get out as soon as they can from the European 
war. The war against Japan they understand better. 


In Italy also battle has now been joined again. In the 
Adriatic sector the Eighth Army attacked on April g after 
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; the usual fierce preliminary bombing of forward 
= - German positions as well as German com- 
munications farther back. At the same time 
the Fifth Army has also gone into action along the west coast. 
The scene of the Eighth Army’s assault is the plain of Emilia 
between Ravenna and Bologna. Though the terrain in this 
region is flat, the going is most difficult, especially for tanks. 
As in Holland, the trouble is water and water-barriers. There 
are rivers and lakes—including the large Lake Comacchio, 
which at the start lay on the Eighth Army’s right ; there are 
swamps and flooded areas; there are the intricate barriers 
offered by the beds of rivers—deep-cut in their lower reaches 
—by river-banks and by dykes. Many of these the Germans 
have fortified formidably. Thus in the stretch between the 
Senio River line, where the attack began, and the Santerno 
line, only six miles farther on, the Germans had prepared no 
fewer than seven lines of secondary defences. The Germans 
are still in considerable force in Italy. Their divisions total at 
least 25, and include at least one Paratroop Division as well as 
the goth Light Division, which has fought us all the way back 
from E] Alamein. Under General Mark Clark as Allied Com- 
mander in Italy are the Eighth Army, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Richard McCreery, and the Fifth Army. 
Despite stubborn German resistance—in which the Germans 
counter-attacked repeatedly, using Tiger tanks—the Eighth 
Army started its attack by making excellent progress, and in 
less than a week broke through three major German defence 
lines along the Senio, Santerno and Sillaro rivers. Good pro- 
gress was also soon reported from the west, where the Fifth 
Army were advancing towards the Italian naval base at 
Spezia. Though difficulties must be assumed to lie ahead, and 
though the Germans in Italy still retain remarkable fighting 
powers despite the break-up of the Reich which is going on 
almost visibly behind them, it is reasonable to hope that in 
Italy also the last stages of the war are now in sight. 


THE significance of Moscow’s denunciation of the Soviet- 
Japanese pact lies in the future. Meanwhile, the pace of the 
: war in the Pacific is quickening, and great 
wey im _ events fateful for Japan continue to develop. 
, In Burma the end of a definite phase of the 
country’s liberation has come with the capture of Mandalay 
and victory in the central plain. In this battle the Japanese 
15th Army has been decisively defeated and it is no longer an 
effective fighting force, and formations of the Japanese 33rd 
and 28th Armies have also suffered substantial casualties. 
Between December 1, 1944 and March 31, 1945, no fewer than 
17,000 Japanese were counted—of whom only 314 were 
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prisoners, the rest being dead. And the Japanese themselves 
have recovered many of their dead; while their total 
casualties also include sick and wounded. Japanese losses of 
material include 299 guns, well over half the artillery that has 
opposed our 14th Army. In the year of operations which has 
achieved these results, more than 11,000 inhabited localities 
have been liberated, the largest being Mandalay. The advance 
has been made across varying—but almost always difficult— 
country by an army whose land communications from the 
front back to base at Calcutta stretch for a thousand miles. 
Besides these operations in Central Burma, important victories 
have been won in the Arakan; and in Northern Burma a 
mixed force of British, Chinese and American troops have 
freed the famous Ledo-Burma road into China. What has 
been done so far has resulted in the conquest of Burma by 
land from India (instead of by sea, or by land from China)— 
which is a wholly new event in history—and has exploded 
the theory that a campaign cannot be fought through the 
monsoon. These achievements rest to a great extent on the 
work of transport planes and the skill, resolution and devotion 
of the pilots who have kept the ground troops supplied. 
Another major factor in our success has been the superb 
administrative work of the Staff. Burma is now at least half 
cleared. The battle for about 300 miles of Upper Burma 
southwards to Rangoon and for all Lower Burma has still to 
be fought ; but what has been done so far gives the brightest 
promise of swift success at not too great a cost in the lives 
and health of our fighting men. 


EVEN more spectacular are developments in Pacific theatres 
of war nearer Japan. The American re-conquest of the 
, Philippines goes steadily forward with the 

can ' recapture of the large and populous island of 
, Cebu, the clearing of Panay, landings on the 

great southern island of Mindanao, and the occupation of the 
strategically important Sulu archipelago, which stretches 
from Mindanao practically to British North Borneo. The 
battle for Iwojima, in the Volcano Islands, ended with an 
American victory after nearly a month of fierce fighting. 
Iwojima is only five miles long and three miles wide ; its area 
is less than eight square miles; but its structure—which 
includes an extinct volcano honeycombed with caves and 
tunnels—and its defences, which had been developed into a 
maze of minefields, pill-boxes and other fortifications, made it 
practically impregnable to any power less overwhelming than 
the mechanised bombing, rockets and naval artillery which 
the Americans brought to the attack. More than 60,000 
American marines fought on Iwojima—about a third more 
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than were engaged at Saipan. Over 4,000 of them were 
killed in action and over 15,000 wounded. More than 21,000 
Japanese were killed; but the victory has placed an in- 
valuable air base in American hands. On Easter Sunday—a 
fortnight after the main fighting on Iwojima was completed— 
strong American forces landed on Okinawa, in the Ryukyu 
Islands, 325 miles south of Kyushu, the southernmost main 
island of Japan proper. Okinawa, a narrow island not far 


- short of 70 miles in length, but nowhere more than a few miles 


broad, is by far the largest of the fifty-five Ryukyu Islands, 
which stretch in a long chain between Japan and Formosa. 
The landing was carried out by the largest naval task force 
ever in action. Included in this force were strong British 
naval formations which were in action against the Japanese 
in these waters for the first time and played an active and 
important part in the operation as a whole. The landing on 
Okinawa should complete the Allied grip on Japanese com- 
munications through the China Sea and isolate Japan from 
the south except by slow and vulnerable rail or road routes 
on the Asiatic mainland. An American force on Okinawa 
also directly threatens Japan with invasion. The perils 
thus developing—or a growing sense of desperation—led the 
Japanese to send their 45,000-ton battleship Yamato, with a 
small supporting force, against the Americans on Okinawa. 
An ‘engagement followed on April 8, which in two hours cost 
the Japanese the Yamato and five other ships (one light 
cruiser, a second light cruiser or large destroyer, and three 
destroyers) sunk, and three other destroyers set on fire. In 
addition, nearly 600 Japanese planes were destroyed in 
related actions. . These battles followed a yet nearer blow 
which an American carrier task force delivered against the 
Japanese Fleet in its home bases in the Inland Sea (between 
the main Japanese island of Honshu, on which Tokyo stands, 
and the southern islands of Shikoku and Kyushu). In this 
attack one or two Japanese battleships, two or three aircraft 
carriers, and twelve other warships were sunk. This exploit 
and the Iwojima and Okinawa landings have demonstrated 
how near and how grave are the dangers threatening Japan ; 
and one consequence has been another change of government. 
It is, however, by no means to be supposed that the end in 
the Pacific is yet in sight—though at the present pace of events 
we are much further forward than seemed possible a year ago. 


On April 7 the Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, sent 
for the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow and personally 

denounced the existing five-year pact between 
- the two countries. This was signed on April 13, 
Relations 1941. Had the Russians not given the 
Japanese notice this year that they were 
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terminating the agreement, it would automatically have 
had another five years’ existence. This denunciation of an 
out-moded pact was therefore expected by Russia’s Allies 
and cannot have been any surprise to the Japanese. The 
circumstances under which it was originally made should be 
remembered. In April, 1941, the Russians were expecting 
the German attack, and in July that year they were reeling 
back, abandoning territory under the tremendous onslaught 
of the enemy. It was not then known what were the intentions 
of the Japanese. These were not shown until December 7, 
1941, when they attacked the Americans and the British 
n the Pacific. It had been thought possible that they would 
prefer to attack Eastern Siberia. What possibly turned 
the scale in Japan’s policy were the fighting qualities and the 
armaments of the Russian troops when the Japanese clashed 
with them on the borders of Manchuria in 1938 and in 1939. 
It may be, we do not know, that the Siberian plan was 
abandoned for the Pearl Harbour plan during 1940. Anyhow, 
the five-year pact signed with Russia in 1941 and which has 
just been terminated, was a defensive pact on both sides. 
It followed on the Three-power pact signed in Berlin on 
September 27, 1940, by Germany, Italy and Japan. Russia 
knew her danger then. It was on both sides of her, and when 
Hitler attacked her in June 1941 what could Russia do but 
conform to this five-year Molotov-Matsuoka pact ? Japanese 
defeat, the overwhelming defeat suffered by Germany on 
both her fronts, the disasters inflicted upon Japan by the 
Allied armies, fleets and air forces, have liberated Russia 
from any Japanese or German threat whatsoever. It is 
now Japan that is threatened, now Germany that will be 
dismembered. There is no doubt at all about this. Anyone 
who reads the Russian Press—all of it is official—can see with 
half an eye that Russia has not fought this fearful and bloody 
war in order to see her neighbours restored to power. 


Wuat will be the effect on the Japanese of their defeat at 
sea, in the air and on land? What weight to these blows 
, will be given by the denunciation of the Russo- 

ee , Japanese pact? An interesting article by Sir 
—_ Robert Craigie, British Ambassador in Japan 
from 1937 to 1941, was published in the Daily Mail on April 7. 
In this he says that “‘ since Pearl Harbour Japan has been 
walking the tight rope in her relations with Russia.” Now 
that balancing trick must stop. Sir Robert Craigie believes 
that the Japanese Cabinet fell because this Russian blow 
was known to be coming. “ Clearly Japan does not feel that 
she can rely upon another year of tight rope dancing and she 
may be looking for a soft spot on which to fall.”” Since these 
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lines were written the Americans have inflicted a great blow 
upon the Japanese fleet. The Japanese are a warrior people, 
they will dislike the word surrender even more than the 
Germans, but they are a race of patriots. Their leaders may 
want to spare Japan the fate of Germany. That is what Sir 
Robert Craigie thinks possible, though he does not put the 
matter higher. The new Government has no appearance of 
desiring peace at any price. But it issued a statement in 
praise of President Roosevelt which showed a welcome touch 
of old-fashioned Japanese chivalry. 


A REPORT by the United States Office of War Information 
adds massive proportions to the picture of present-day 
China. The report is based on materials 
supplied by the State Department (the 
American Foreign Office), the War and Navy Departments, 
and the American Foreign Economic Administration. One 
point of importance is the information about the “ unity ” 
of China. According to the O.W.I. Report, only about a third 
of the total Chinese population of 450 millions inhabit pro- 
vinces under Chinese rule, two-thirds living under Japanese 
occupation or in areas isolated by the Japanese from the rest 
of the country. Of the 150 millions under Chinese rule, the 
Communists assert that the territories under their control 
have a population of some 85 millions, leaving only about 
65 millions in the provinces ruled by the Chinese National 
Government under General Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuo- 
mintang. Even if this purely arithmetical calculation is 
incorrect, it would not appear that the Chiang régime governs 
more than about one-sixth of the total estimated population 
of China. Nor is authority in China confined to the National 
Government and the Communists. There is a considerable 
group of Chinese leaders who are fighting the Japanese but 
who are represented neither in the Chiang Government nor 
among the Communists. This group includes some of the 
former Chinese war-lords, among whom are men who were 
once hostile to Chiang Kai-shek. What unites these men— 
that is, unites them on the whole—is a determination to drive 
out the Japanese. Since the overthrow of the Manchus—and, 
indeed, throughout Chinese history—political power among 
these groups depends on the number of troops each controls. 
Loss of troops means loss of prestige and loss of power. Hence 
the more or less independent leaders (whom the O.W.I. 
Report calls “ the faction leaders ’’) hold on to their soldiers 
like grim death. The number of these is very large. The 
Report states :— 


* While all non-Communist troops in China are known as the 
forces of the Central Government, actually nearly half of China’s 
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regular army—estimated at 2,000,000 men—is segmented among 
these various unrepresented provincial factions. The troops of the 
faction leaders are estimated at 800,000 men, and over them Chung- 
king exercises a varying degree of control. The local commanders 
have no authority over Kuomintang troops, and battle co-operation 
is at times difficult, since Chungking commanders take orders only 
from Chungking. In addition to this a provincial general knows 
that the loss of his troops in battle will mean his own loss of political 
power and prestige.” 


The Report adds the significant comment that ‘“ Lend-lease 
material is distributed through the Chunking forces, among 
the centrally controlled armies of General Chiang Kai-shek.” 
China’s substantial unity in hatred of the Japanese invader 
is unquestioned. As unquestioned are the gallantry and 
doggedness with which they have fought Japan through long 
years of war. But what needs much more careful scrutiny 
are suggestions that China is militarily even a second-class 
Power, or claims that the Chiang Government represents the 
entire country. 


Tue recent Anglo-French Financial Agreement clearly shows 
that the British and French Governments want to be on 

good terms. That clause is unwritten but it is 
oo the most important thing in an important 
Sinensial paper. The clauses of the agreement designed 
Agreement to clear up a tangled situation which has 

necessarily resulted from a quantity of financial 
patchwork, show ingenuity as well as goodwill and the clean 
sweep made of dead wood will make for clarity and future 
good Anglo-French relationships. As far as possible old 
financial obligations have been annulled. For instance, the 
monetary agreement between Sir John Simon and M. Reynaud 
made in December 1939 is abolished. This fixed the ratio 
of war expenditure as 60 per cent. for England and 40 per 
cent. for France. In order to finance such undertakings 
as have not been done away with, the Bank of England 
has opened an account whereby the Bank of France can draw 
sterling for necessary purposes here. The money used will 
derive from the use of French merchant ships, the expenses 
of British troops in French military zones, less the money 
advanced by the British Government to the French Pro- 
visional Government. The French Government will at once 
pay into this account forty million pounds sterling as a first 
payment towards the 100 million pounds credit immediately 
allowed by Britain to France ; a reciprocal arrangement will 
be made in France. The French Government and the British 
Government alike desire the opening of commercial inter- 
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course between the two countries, and these government 
credits will be maintained until April 1946, when they will be 
balanced against each other. This agreement is simple. 
Both countries need each other. France is very much more 
wrecked than England. All Normandy is a ruin. Her great 
harbours everywhere and her railways all need rebuilding. 
England makes one very great concession. She consents 
that the franc shall remain at 200 to the £ whereas its true 
value is more like 500. But at the same time she insists that 
the French shall deposit in the Bank of England dollars and 
not francs. The loss—if any—will thus not fall upon the Bank. 


WHILE our armies, with the soldiers of Canada, France and 
the great forces of the United States are triumphantly over- 
The Atlantic running Germany (they have, at the time of 
Front writing, reached the Elbe), while the Russians 
are storming up through Austria to attack the Hills of 
Bavaria in the south and have conquered the marches of 
Eastern Prussia, there is one front on which the German 
garrisons have too long kept hold. This is on the French 
Atlantic Front, with which may be classed our Channel 
Islands. It is a long time since the Germans went there, and 
the acute sufferings of the Channel Islanders who remain 
unrescued while the Allies are liberating Europe make rejoic- 
ings in our victory seem selfish. We think first of our own 
Channel Islanders, we know most about them, they are our 
own people. But the festering wounds in France’s flank 
where the Germans still hold important sea ports are very 
serious to our allies. There are still in these western areas 
some 100,000 German soldiers. They hold Lorient, with 
Quiberon and Belle-ile, Saint Nazaire, with Pornie, La 
Rochelle, with the [le de Ré and the Ile d’Oléron and Royan 
with the Pointe de Grave. This last occupation denies to 
France the use of the great port of Bordeaux, situated on the 
Gironde, the mouth of which is held on both sides by the 
enemy. Now [April 16] an aerial and naval attack on this 
“forgotten front’’ has opened. It is being pressed hard and 
by the time these lines are read Bordeaux and other harbours 
may be free. The Germans have held on wherever they 
could in this way. They are still at Dunkirk and their tenacity 
in Holland is due to this “splinter” strategy of keeping 
pockets of troops in enemy areas where, of course, they have 
permanent nuisance value and where they can greatly delay 
and harass the Allies. These 100,000 Germans in France are 
distributed in four groups running from 35,000 at St. Nazaire 
to 20,000 at La Rochelle and on the islands. The Germans 
raid the countryside for food. The French raid the German 
camps for Germans. The country in Vendée is very suitable 
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for such fighting, the fields are small, the hedges are wide and 
overgrown. The roads are in many places run over small, 
trappy hilly country. 


Tuus the Atlantic regions of Vendée and to the South have 
been a battle front. Before this new push started the 
troops there were all irregulars, deriving from 
eet _ the old Maquis days. They were fighting in 
° circumstances of great hardship and to kill. 
They had few arms, little equipment, no uniforms to speak of. 
Their rations came very irregularly and were never plentiful. 
Some of the troops had neither boots nor greatcoats, but 
they remained cheerful, the inexhaustible French spirit was 
strong within them. ‘“ The Buckler of the Gaul,” as Kipling 
called it, is still their safeguard. Here, in their own France, 
they have been fighting for all they most prize. They had 
their headquarters in farms and villages, their battles were in 
woods and gardens, they could seldom lay down their arms. 
One young man, the whole of whose family had been killed 
by the Germans, said of this existence, ‘‘ Well, it is not very 
gay, but everything is better than living in fear of the 
Gestapo.” Other people may speak of the greatness of 
France, of the courage of her people. These men, said the 
correspondent who visited them, never mention such things. 
All the same, by their action they prove them, and it is as 
well that we, who are the Allies of France, should not forget 
what the French of Western France have endured. 


CoMING events in home politics begin to show their outline. 
The Socialist and Liberal parties want to go back to party 

politics and to see the end of the coalition 
i of and of the political shams by which it is 
ia _ necessarily accompanied. They are un- 
doubtedly right in thinking that politics will be wholesomer 
when politicians are more sincere. Certainly the Conservative 
party—all except the mug-wumps who exist in all parties— 
will be very glad to be able to make a greater effort than has 
been lately possible to preserve the Empire and country 
from further disruption. They have been away from politics, 
doing war work, joining the Forces and nationally occupied, 
and they have not felt able to denounce Socialist policy while 
Mr. Churchill was yielding to it in the Cabinet. The Socialists 
have been different. They have worked at politics, at their 
own future as a party all the time that the Conservatives 
were working nationally and with no thought of any electoral 
chances. Now that the war in Europe is nearly over, these 
last are beginning to think of something else than the military 
security of Britain. They see a curious scene and one of 
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which it is difficult to judge. While they have been only 
thinking of the country, their future opponents have been 
very active with a view to future elections, and every Sunday 
has seen political work going on, and as the war progressed 
every national difficulty has been used to create class war. 
Thus every call up and every restriction has been used as 
leverage. It has been curious to watch, it has often been hard 
to bear, but those who thought first and foremost about winning 
the war have spent no time in resisting the Socialist rules 
made by Socialist Ministers who have been able to strengthen 
the bureaucratic hold on the nation which must be the 
preliminary to the revolution they hope to promote. What 
is painful to see, but it is a useful warning, is their bitterness. 
Mr. Bevin, for instance, made a speech on April 8 that came 
straight from the liver. It was pure bile. 


Mr. BEVIN is the Minister for Labour who has so mismanaged 
the man and woman power of the country that we have only 
a small army in Germany, while at home the 
confusion in the labour market is complete. 
This is not to say that he is not aman of ability, 
but his ability in these fateful years has been devoted far 
more to preparing the ground for class war than for anything 
else. With this bad record he has now made an attack on 
the Conservative party in which he blamed them for the war, 
forgetting his part, his own pacifism, forgetting that his 
party solidly voted against conscription in June 1939, three 
months before the outbreak of war. Forgetting that his 
colleague, Mr. Morrison, as Chairman of the County Council, 
vetoed the training of boys for service and suppressed the 
associations which had previously existed in L.C.C. schools ; 
or, perhaps really not forgetting any of this but anxious to 
blame the Conservatives. We should like to know when the 
Socialists asked Lord Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain to re-arm, 
as the Conservative party did at every annual meeting for 
ten years before the war? And Mr. Churchill for three years 
before 1939? That we had mug-wumps in our party who 
tried to conciliate the Socialists and pacifists is true, that 
we had a Prime Minister, Lord Baldwin, who, first as head 
of a Coalition and then of a Conservative Government, 
tragically misunderstood the world situation is also true, 
that the folly of some Conservatives was joined to the crimes 
of the pacifists to create the terrible tmpasse of 1938 is certain, 
but the Conservative party was redeemed by those of its 
membership which remained faithful to Conservative and 
national ideals. The long fight of Lord Lloyd and his followers 
will always be remembered with gratitude. Where were 
the Socialists who, during those fateful years, thought of the 
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country and its future? We have never heard even of one 
who lifted up his voice against the folly of the League of 
Nations nor of one who did not acquiesce in the general 
disruption of the Empire. It is not for the Bevins or the 
Morrisons nor their followers to abuse the Party which in 
the end saved the situation. One almost comic note is 
sounded in the Daily Herald. This Socialist organ is furious 
because the public has noticed that while many. Conservative 
Members of Parliament have been killed in action, no Socialist 
Members have even been scratched. The Daily Herald is 
angry that anyone should mention such a thing. But when 
the general war services of Members of Parliament are allowed 
to be known, the public will be even more struck by the 
difference between the parties. The one all for the country, 
the other all for Socialism. 


Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN did well to answer the Bevin speech 
and to praise his hero Mr. Churchill for having spoken of 

rearmament before war broke out. Mr. Bracken 
a the rebuked Mr. Bevin for a phrase he used. 

Mr. Bevin had said that this was not a one- 
man war and indicated that he felt very bitter about the 
country’s enthusiastic applause of Mr. Churchill. Evidently 
he would like limelight other than House of Commons exposure 
of his own muddles. His speech was a shock to those Con- 
servative innocents who were foolish enough to believe that 
Mr. Bevin was personally devoted to Mr. Churchill. Our 
party has many virtues but it contains all too many mugs 
who swallow all sorts of legends like this. It does not matter 
when they believe fairy stories about Mr. Bevin, sooner or 
later he will disillusion them, but when they swallow inter- 
nationalist nonsense and disarmament rubbish, when they 
believe that the country will be saved by Beveridgism, then 
they are mischievous. We can tell who the dangerous 
Conservatives are by remembering which of them belong to 
the International and Pacifist Societies and which of them 
hanker after the disruption of the Empire. They will have 
to hoist their true colours in the coming election for there will 
be too many Conservatives who will want an honest party 
after an honest election. 


A STRANGE contrast is offered by recently published facts 
about the taxation of medium and large incomes and about 

the high wages now sometimes paid. The 
How Not to increase in income tax and surtax and the fall 
in net income left to the taxpayer over the 
past thirty years appear from figures given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on March 21. The data which Sir John 
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Anderson then gave the House of Commons-showed the tax 
that would be paid by a married man with three children on 
various incomes assumed respectively to be half earned and 
half from investments and to be wholly from investments. 
We give below not the total tax paid, but the income which 
on these figures remained to the taxpayer for a man with an 
income half earned and half from investment. 


Income Left After Paying Tax 


a 1914-15 1924-25 1934-35 1944-45 
£ £ £ £ £ 
2,000 1,850 1,669 1,678 1,224 
5,000 4,481 3,654 3,689 2,268 
10,000 8,670 6,429 6,381 3,243 
20,000 16,947 11,689 10,968 3,930 
50,000 41,781 16,189 11,943 4,680 


A man whose income all came from investments would in 
almost all cases be somewhat poorer. These figures show all 
too clearly what every well-to-do person has experienced for 
themselves—that in terms of nominal income {2,000 a year 
to-day is worth only two-thirds what it was worth before the 
last war; while if the purchasing power of money is taken 
into account it is doubtful if one is as well off with {2,000 now 
as one was with {500 in 1914, and one is certainly worse off 
with £2,000 now than with £750 then. And whereas in 1914 
the man with {£50,000 gross had 22 times the net income of 
the man with £2,000 after both had paid tax, at present he 
has less than four times the net income.. Not all rich people 
use money wisely—any more than do all poor people. But 
when every allowance for folly has been made, the conse- 
quences of the present crippling taxation to national savings 
and industrial efficiency are alone enough to condemn what 
is being done. The folly of all this appears even more clearly 
when one considers some of the exceptional wages now being 
paid. Examples are given in a recent report of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure. In one case a gang of 
twelve dockers was engaged in a small northern port to 
unload a cargo of American army lorries in the week before 
Easter, 1944. (Were these lorries wanted for D-day?) As 
there were no special rates for lorries, the men insisted on 
being paid the rate of discharge for Government stores. Their 
pay packets ranged from £32 12s. 11d. to £46 17s. 9d. The 
average was £38 16s. tod. The boss of the gang (who worked 
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70 hours, but through overtime was paid for I10) got 
£46 17s. gd. 

Such pay is at the rate of over £2,400 per year. Even 
though dockers do not work steadily throughout the year at 
such rates, and even though these cases are exceptional, one 
can scarcely describe the man as under-paid. On any sensible 
view of the dignity of labour, that this can happen at all, 
even in exceptional cases, is economically and socially topsy- 
turvy. The Russians, who conduct their affairs very differently, 
could give us a useful lesson or two in these matters. 


THERE was recently a debate on Housing in the House of 
Commons, and in it members of all Parties showed their 
anxiety lest the confusion we seem at present 
to be in, should continue. There are, in this 
all-important question, two problems, that of the immediate 
repair of damaged houses with that of the replacement of 
those that are destroyed, and the more permanent question 
of how future building is to be accomplished. There is no 
doubt that the multiplicity of Government Departments 
each with their checks and controls greatly impedes all new 
building. No doubt that many of the local building bye-laws 
are absurd and antiquated. The number of different consents 
that have to be obtained, of plans that have to be filed, make 
for delay, to say nothing of loss of temper. When Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie was lecturing on building and planning to 
soldiers abroad, he was asked which were the real impediments 
to rapid and successful development, the owners of the land, 
the local authorities, or Whitehall? We do not know his 
answer, but as he knows what he is talking about Sir Patrick 
will not have replied “‘ the landlords.’’ These have had their 
rights over their own property so whittled away that they are 
unable now to control the use of their land and houses and, 
if we went rather more deeply into the question of the shortage 
of houses—independently of war damage there is a con- 
siderable shortage—we should find at the root of the trouble 
rent restriction and the laws which prevent an owner from 
obtaining possession of his house when the tenancy ter- 
minates. This operates in two ways. The landlord is unable 
to raise the rent of a cottage or small house, even after he has 
spent considerable sums of money on it. He is unable to 
obtain possession of it unless he requires it for a farm hand. 
He may want the house for himself, for a member of his 
family, for a servant. He may have given notice to a family 
working for him, or he may have been given notice by his 
tenant and have re-let, but if, at the last moment the dis- 
missed servant or the tenant decide to stay on, the landlord 
can only obtain possession by costly legal processes and 
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infinite delays. The unsatisfactory workman knows this, and 
quietly lives rent free until he is ultimately bribed or pushed 
out. No one will own a small house to let if he can dispose of 
it. That does not make for building or for improving house 
property. Our Socialists dream of a day when the State will 
own all houses. In their dreams how do they propose to deal 
with the unwanted tenant ? They have never told us. 


IT is interesting to hear what the Russians are doing. Their 
housing was very bad before the war, except in certain towns 
. and villages. Now it may be said to have 
ed —_ been destroyed all through Western Russia. 
But, in their usual way, the Soviet authorities 
are scrambling at their problems with a view to next winter. 
They are, for one thing, encouraging people to build their own 
houses, and a big loan has been allotted for this. Sums of 
10,000 roubles are lent to individuals for seven years. The 
local Soviets get a small rent for the land and, says an article 
in Soviet War News :— 


“In the liberated areas, persons building new houses or restoring 
old ones will enjoy special tax exemptions until 1947. 


Have you thought of that, Mr. Sandys? Further, the 
local Soviet supplying materials salvaged from ruined build- 
ings to these house builders at reduced prices, ‘‘ Timber is 
supplied free of charge to war invalids and families of partisans, 
service men and [to the families of] persons who have died in 
the defence of their country.’”’ And we may be sure that the 
house builder does not have to pass his plans past all sorts of 
authorities with half-a-dozen drawings to scale to show what 
he wants to do. The result of all this will be, no doubt, that 
a lot of shacks will be built which will not do for a per- 
manency, but they will house the returned warrior and his 
family for the next two or three winters and until something 
better can be devised. The fault of our own system is that 
there is no encouragement to get going. Weare in this build- 
ing question in a sort of pit the walls of which we have made 
too slippery to climb. 


WE are beginning to know something about modern Russia 
after a black-out which has lasted for many years, during 
Family Lif which Russia appears to have moved from 
and Law —«- Marxism to something more manageable. We 

are all interested in knowing how this evolution 
has operated and where it has reached. Russians claim to 
have created a new system, we in this country would like to 
know what it is and how it works ; how, for instance, does it 
affect private life, the home, the family? An article recently 
published in Soviet War News by Mr. G. Smerdlov gave a 
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good description of Russian law in regard to the family. A 
very important matter, for family life is the criterion by which 
a nation’s civilisation may be judged. Mr. Smerdlov tells us 
what the new rules are. Many of them are very like the old 
ones in other countries. First of all marriage. To be valid, 
the marriage must be officially registered. Both parties 
must be 18 or older. ‘‘ The consent of parents, guardians ora 
superior ’’ is not required. ‘‘ When the marriage is registered 
the couple sign a declaration that each has told the other 
about his or her health, they may live together or apart, take 
the same name or keep their own. Property belonging to 
either at the time of marriage remains the separate property 
of the one it belongs to. Property acquired after marriage is 
the common property of both. In regard to property after 
divorce :— 


“‘ Should the marriage be dissolved, it is divided between them 
either by mutual consent or on the instructions of the court, which 
regards the work of the wife in running the household and bringing 
up the children as equal in value to the work of the husband in 
an industrial or social enterprise. 

** Agreements made between married couples which limit the 
rights of either wife or husband are not valid in law. If either the 
wife or the husband loses the capacity to work, and is in need, the 
duty of support falls on the other party.” 


Parents are the guardians of their children and have equal 
rights. And now comes a sentence which should make us 
reflect on our own ways— 


“It is the parents’ duty to provide for the children during their 
minority, to ensure their education, and to fit them for socially useful 
activity. ... 

*‘ Both parents are equally responsible for the support and up- 
bringing of the children until they have attained their majority, 
as well as of adult non-ablebodied children.” 


That is parental responsibility in full, and there is more like 
this, for in the event of separation the parent who has the 
custody of the children receives alimony, fixed by law, from 
the other parent. 


“The rates of one-quarter of the earnings in the case of one 
child, one-third in the case of two children and one-half in the 
case of three or more children. Failure to pay alimony carries 
severe penalties. Minor children cannot be deprived by testament 
of the right of inheritance. Their share is fixed by law. 

** Soviet law also defines the right and duties of children in 
relation to their parents [children are obliged, for instance, to support 
non-ablebodied parents|, brothers and sisters, grandparents, grandchildren, 
step-parents and step-children.” (Out italics.) 
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Thus, family responsibility in Russia is as great as it was 
in England 40 years ago. The State does something, no 
doubt, grants are made to large families beginning with the 
third child and grants are made to families on the loss of the 
breadwinner. But it is evident that Beveridgism is un- 
known. 


THE Russians are moving into position for their future world 
place ; this will be a very powerful one. Russia has almost 
: reconquered the European territories which 
hae she lost in the war of 1914-18. Where she has 
not reconquered—as in Finland—she has re- 

asserted her influence and re-affirmed her desire for military 
security. While by her services to the Allies in turning the 
Germans out of Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Jugoslavia, she has immensely extended her influence in 
South-Eastern Europe. The Russians have always been a 
patriotic people ; now they are being taught by events, as well 
as by propaganda, to be conscious of their own mission and of 
the greatness of their country. They have no control over 
their own affairs, that is run by the “ Party ” as in Germany, 
but their Government is composed of men who are genuinely 
anxious to show the world that Communism is compatible with 
good government and a rising standard of life. We shall see 
in time if they make good. In the meantime everything about 
Russia interests us, and the very little objective news we get 
of the Russian people is worth noting. Recently three articles 
appeared in The Times by their Diplomatic Correspondent, 
who has been spending some time in Russia. What he has to 
say is worth our hearing. First of all he speaks of the appalling 
devastation left behind by the Germans. ‘‘ The whole region 
[of Moscow] is devastated as though by a hundred earthquakes 
followed by pestilence.’”” No wonder the Red Army marks 
on the first German signpost, ‘‘ Here it is, the accursed 
country!’’ The cost of the war is seen everywhere. ‘‘ Nine 
out of every ten workers on collective or State farms are 
women. On very many farms and in many villages no man 
has lived for three or four years.” Agriculture has suffered 
correspondingly, but enough food has been produced to 
“keep the townspeople fed with wholesome black bread, 
potatoes, cabbage . . .”” In the towns the destruction will 
take at least ten years to repair. The rough clearing work is 
being done by German prisoners “‘ who appear to be going 
slow on the work of repairing ruins.” They are probably 
accustomed to harder task masters than they have at present. 


THE rulers of Russia are determined that the Communist 
system shall be preserved. A great weight of propaganda is 
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Foreign Polic put out on this. Soldiers and airmen hear 

— Y lectures and are given books to encourage their 
belief in the present structure of Russia. It is true that 
religion is now free, that patriotism is exalted and that a new 
privileged and talented class is growing up with high pay and 
rewards. These may in time affect the structure of Soviet 
society. ‘‘ These changes,:’ says the writer of the articles, “‘ are 
substantial ; but they are in no way fundamental . . . there 
is . . . no alteration in the supremacy of the State under the 
leadership of the Party, as the employer and organiser of 
labour.”” And the article goes on to say that this works well 
enough at the top, but less well lower down, where things are 
slowed by constant referring back. The Party leaders— 
Marshal Stalin is the supreme war-lord and civilian chief—are 
leaving nothing to chance. “ Discipline is being tightened,” 
not everyone is allowed into the Party, candidates must be 
closely scrutinised. Thus the Party itself will form a close 
corporation in time. The rest of the Russians will be on an 
inferior plane. If there are enough of them they may ulti- 
mately affect the structure, but this will take time. What 
Russia’s Western neighbours are most anxious to know is her 
attitude to freedom elsewhere. 

What does the Kremlin mean when it talks about “a 
Government friendly to the Soviet Union”? The Russians 
evidently aim at having a “‘ cordon sanitaire’ on their west, 
i.e., a set of neighbours not unfriendly to the Soviet system. 
‘“‘ Party members insist that they do not want to spread the 
Soviet system to Europe.”’ But then? And what do they 
mean by democracy ? Certainly not what we do. 


‘Perhaps, they say (a shade doubtfully, a shade reluctantly), 
Britain’s old genius for reform and evolution is not gone.” 


Well, perhaps not, but as the writer of these remarkable 
articles says, there is no easy path ahead. And he goes on to 
point out that British influence all over the Continent still 
largely depends on our Empire and Dominions as well as on 
the example of our own life and society at home. 


THE most difficult problem among Eastern European relation- 
ships is that of Russia and Poland. The Poles have been our 
. most gallant Allies since the war started. We 
reds guaranteed their independence (though never 
their actual frontier), and there is no war aim 


closer to our heart than to see Poland re-established and 
independent. The Crimean Conference seemed to indicate 
that a compromise might be possible. It depended alike on 
Russian and Polish power to compromise. Had either party 
this power? Certainly the Lublin Committee and the bulk 
of the present Polish Government in London alike seemed 
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devoid of this ability. The Lublin Committee showered abuse 
on the London Poles, the London Poles retaliated with 
rumours about kidnapping. On April 12 The Times published 
the story that the venerable and revered Polish statesman, 
M. Witoz, had been in touch with the Russian Government. 
M. Wincenty Witoz was formerly the head of the Polish 
Peasant Party. He was Prime Minister of Poland three 
times. Arrested by the Germans in 1939, he was imprisoned 
in Saxony. He steadily refused at any time to play the 
German game, and the long courage of his resistance together 
with his former services make him a figure of almost legendary 
influence in Poland. No one, since the death of General 
Sikorski, is more fitted to be a national leader. The trouble 
about the negotiations which are apparently still going on at 
the time of writing, is that the British and the Americans 
have not been kept fully informed. But we must remember 
that Marshal Stalin is an absolute sovereign. He is un- 
accustomed—and probably irked by the hesitancies and delays 
of Round Table Talks. No one will quarrel with him if he 
produces an arrangement that satisfies Poland’s legitimate 
desire for independence. But Russia has two fixed points. 
She must have military security on her Western frontiers. 
She must have Western neighbours with foreign policies 
friendly to her? Are these two demands compatible with 
Polish independence ? The statement published on April 16 
by M. Mikolajczyk would seem to indicate that he, the present 
leader of the Polish Peasant Party and Prime Minister of 
Poland here until last November, is not without hope. 


THERE are signs that the Greeks are likely soon to begin 
thinking about the promised elections and the plebiscite 
which will settle the question of the régime. 

+ Tera Anxiety has been expressed in the House of 
Commons that Britain should play her part in 
seeing that these appeals to the Greek nation for its authentic 
voice are conducted fairly with secret ballot boxes and 
without external pressure from any quarter. The British 
Government has declared its desire to see this accomplished, 
but all those who know Greece and who have felt the clash of 
feeling and temper which governs political discussion there 
will feel happier when they have evidence that our promises 
are being fulfilled in practice. Admiral Voulgaris has replaced 
General Plastiras as premier. This is said to be on account of 
General Plastiras’ republicanism. The Monarchists are believed 
to be growing in strength and we, who have seen what E.A.M. 
can do, cannot but rejoice. It is not sufficiently realised in 
England that a Republican victory would be a victory for 
total revolution. The intelligent Greek knows this. His 
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political instincts are highly developed and his desire to avoid 
prolonged disorder may be sufficient to rally him to the 
Monarchy. It is true that the dangers to Greek democracy 
do not emanate only from E.A.M., just as the peril to the 
British Monarchy does not arise from a handful of British 
Communists, the danger in both countries comes from the 
apathy, the political fatigue of the parties of order. In 
England the Monarchy is not yet threatened—much. But 
the sapping of the European thrones is ultimately directed 
against the whole institution. 


On March 26 the news was given out that Lord Lloyd George 


had died at the age of 82. He had been ill for some time. | 


The Death of lhe account of the life and death of this 
Lord Lloyd ex-Premier filled many columns of the press, 
George for he was a man of great personality and one 
much loved—and hated—in his day. No one wrote better of 
him than Mr. Churchill, whose recent tribute we all remember. 
Even so long ago as 1929 Mr. Churchill sketched Mr. Lloyd 
George with a masterly hand, for all the world to see. This is 
his description of Mr. Lloyd George, and his own reaction to 
the German defeat in 1918 :-— 

“* On the night of the Armistice I dined with the Prime Minister 
at Downing Street. We were alone in the large room from whose 
walls the portraits of Pitt and Fox, of Nelson and Wellington, and 
—perhaps incongruously—of Washington then looked down. One 
of the most admirable traits in Mr. Lloyd George’s character was his 
complete freedom at the height of his power, responsibility and 
good fortune from anything in the nature of pomposity or superior 
airs. He was always natural and simple. He was always exactly 
the same to those who knew him well; ready to argue any point, 
to listen to disagreeable facts even when controversially presented. 
One could say anything to him, on the terms that he could say any- 
thing back. The magnitude and absolute character of the victory 
induced a subdued and detached state of mind. There was no feeling 
that the work was done. On the contrary, the realisation was strong 
upon him that a new and perhaps more difficult phase of effort was 
before him. My own mood was divided between anxiety for the 
future and desire to help the fallen foe. The conversation ran on the 
great qualities of the German people, on the tremendous fight they 
had made against three-quarters of the world, on the impossibility 
of rebuilding Europe except with their aid.” * 


It is said by those who saw Lord Lloyd George during his 
last illness that he had changed his mind about the German 
people and that at the end of his life he believed they should 
now have their claws cut. The country has paid very highly 
for this lesson, so dearly earned. Will it be remembered ? 

* The World Crisis, the Aftermath, by Winston Churchill. 
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BARON MARTIN, a crusty old-time judge, who professed 
complete ignorance of Shakespeare’s plays, was induced 
to read Romeo and Juliet. When he was asked what he 
thought of it he replied “ very improbable.” 

But then Baron Martin was a hard-bitten realist. He had 
no use for fiction or romance. 

At the San Francisco conference the representatives of 
the ‘“‘ peace-loving’ nations will once more endeavour to 
devise a scheme by which the peace of the world will be 
permanently secured. 

It is a romantic ideal. But can effect be given to it ? or 
will it remain merely the dream of visionaries ? 

That depends upon whether the delegates approach the 
consideration of the problem as realists or as ideologists. 

Will they firmly and courageously face the facts, and 
strive for such co-operation as is possible in the world condi- 
tions as they exist to-day; or, shrinking from the truth, 
will they cover what is only a “ paper” scheme with the 
veneer of romantic theory, and produce yet another World 
Organisation devoid of substance and reality, and predestined 
to collapse when the slightest pressure is put upon it ? 

The omens at the moment are not propitious. 

In India the phrase ‘ mitt bat,’’ words that are pleasing 
and satisfying to those who hear them, is in common use. 
Its counterpart here is perhaps the expression of “ wishful 
thinking’; and, as Britishers are the most easy-going, and 
have the shortest memories, of any people on earth, they are 
also more likely than other nations to be gulled by a siren’s call. 

Oblivious of the past and with ears stopped against warning 
the British people, in high spirits as they emerge battered but 
victorious from a second war of survival, are to-day being 
regaled once more with the same “cool and refreshing ”’ fruit 
of “ collective security ’ that was offered to them twenty-five 
years ago. 

This is officially described in Article 4 of the Moscow 
Declaration as “‘a general international organisation based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

There is, of course, nothing novel in this antidote to war. 
It has already twice before been tried without success and, 
though there may be procedural differences, in substance 
it is the ‘‘ mixture as before.” The basic ingredients are 
the same; and the sime qua non of success, as Sir Edward 
Grey pointed out in 1918, remains unchanged that the nations 
“must understand clearly that it will impose some limitation 
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upon the national character of each. . . . If a nation breaks 
the agreement which is the basis of the League the other nations 
must, one and all, use their combined force upon tt.” 

But that is just what the nations never have been prepared 
to do, and so far as can be predicted never will do, whatever 
may be put or read into any treaty or agreement. Indeed, 
since the Conference at Yalta it is not even pretended that 
this condition precedent to success can possibly be fulfilled 
in the prevailing world conditions. 

Now, if the representatives of the nations present at 
San Francisco know this, as they must, and yet propose 
that a World Organisation should be set up based upon the 
supposition that the nations will be ready to obey its orders, 
if need be by force of arms, can the proceedings at the 
Conference be taken seriously ? Will not the delegates be 
engaged merely in play acting? The play indeed may be 
only a farce, but we must be alert to see that, so far at least 
as the British Commonwealth and Empire is concerned, it 
does not turn into a tragedy. 

The inescapable lesson of history is that nations will 
co-operate when it is to their interest to do so, and not 
otherwise. 

Nations, when the time for action comes, will never co-operate 
with other nations against their own interests, whether they 
are members of a World Organisation or not, and whether 
or not they have already bound themselves to act under the 
directions of some, or it may be the majority, of the States 
which are members of it. 

To suppose that they will act otherwise is to indulge in 
wishful thinking, and to live in a world not of reality, but of 
make-believe. 

Those responsible in Great Britain for the conduct of 
foreign affairs, until they became hypnotised by the doctrines 
of appeasement and collective security, have never been in 
doubt about this plain and vital fact, confirmed as it is by 
an unvaried course of precedent. . 

At the Congress of Troppau in 1820 Austria, Prussia and 
Russia, members of the Concert of Europe, proposed that 

“ If immediate danger threatens other States, the Powers 
bind themselves by peaceful means, or if need be by arms, to 
bring back the guilty States into the bosom of the Great 
Alliance.” 

England and France refused to sign the agreement, and 
on May 5, 1920, Lord Castlereagh, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, declared that “ England must act, not by the laws 
other Powers may think fit to lay down, but from those 
maxims which a system of Government strongly popular 
and national has irresistibly imposed upon us.” 
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ks What that policy means was correctly explained by 
ns Mr. Eden on March 21, 1945. 


“Every State tries to prevent other States combining to 


ed menace its own safety. That is why we have always, though 
rer sometimes too tardily, as recent history well shows, striven 
~d, to prevent Europe falling under the domination of one 
at 7 Power. We have never sought such a position of domination 
led for ourselves, and we have never allowed any other State 


to obtain it ; for we knew that if this were to happen, our own 
at liberties would soon be gone with those of the rest of Europe.” 


Ose That is the doctrine of the ‘‘ balance of power,” to which 
the it is the traditional foreign policy of Great Britain to adhere ; 
Ts, by which we succeeded for 100 years between 1815 and 1914 


the in keeping Europe out of total war; and by which alone in 
be the future the peace of the world can be maintained. 

be It is of vital moment to remember—though it is too often 
ast | forgotten—that 2 is only by voluntary action, not by inter- 
, it national control, that co-operation between nations has ever 
been, or can ever be, made to work. Voluntary co-operation, 
will not control, is the “ articulus stantis aut cadentis Imperit.” 
not During two wars of survival “ the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon ’’ the “‘ family ” 
rate house of the British Commonwealth and Empire; but it 
hey remains unshaken, for it is founded on the rock of voluntary 
ther co-operation and common interest. 

the On the other hand, control engenders suspicion, suspicion 
ates | breeds cabals, and cabals lead to disintegration. In so far 
as nations are willing to co-operate international control is 
e in | unnecessary; in so far as they are not prepared to act in 
it of | unison international control will fail to bring them into line. 
Nay more, the very fact that the recalcitrant nations are 
t of } members of a World Organisation whose decrees they have 
rines | undertaken to obey, so far from lessening the tension, will 
n in | exacerbate national sentiment and international discord, 
s by | thus bringing nearer the prospect of a fresh outbreak of war. 
When the mutual interest that leads to common action 
and | has come to an end, the urge and willingness to co-operate 
t dies with it. History discloses no instance to the contrary. 
ywers | For example, after the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 the Grand 
is, to | Alliance dissipated into thin air. In 1820 when the Holy 
sreat | Alliance and the Concert of Europe had been in operation 
for only five years Lord Stuart, the British Ambassador at 
and} Vienna, reported that 

secre- “A triple understanding—Russia, Austria and Prussia— 
laws | has been created which binds the parties to carry forward 
those | their own views, in spite of any difference of opinion which 
May exist between them and the two great constitutional 
Powers, England and France.” 
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Again in 1920, notwithstanding that the members of the 
League agreed that “ they will mutually support one another 
in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant breaking State,” no sooner had the League 
of Nations begun to function than the nations proceeded to 
cast about for allies who would be willing to support their 
respective interests within or without the League. 

In such circumstances it is not surprising to find Senor 
Vago, the Spanish Representative, in 1938 denouncing 
“those whose duty it was to apply the covenant, but who 
preferred to allow the League to die rather than make a serious 
attempt to put a stop to the destructive action of the enemies 
of peace.” 

The truth of the matter was shrewdly summed up by 
H. A. L. Fisher in his History of Europe when he wrote :— 

“ The League of Nations can be no better than the member 
States of which it is composed. If they wish for peace the 
League provides machinery by which peace may. be better 
secured and maintained ; but League or no League, a State 
which is resolved on war can always have it.” 

What then is the political situation in which the Conference 
meets at San Francisco ? Is it soil in which a World Organisa- 
tion to secure peace can be sown with a greater prospect of 
success than in the past ? Its main features are :— 

(1) That “ the hearts of men have not been turned ”’ ; and 
that national antipathies have not become less pronounced 
than they were when abortive attempts were made in the past 
to obtain collective security through a World Order. 

As Mr. Eric Johnston, the President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, recently pointed out, “ One of the 
most pernicious fallacies of a certain sort of world-planner 
is that he thinks that if he can just put leopards and lions 
and antelopes and elephants into the same cage they will 
cross-breed right off into an identical international animal.” 

(2) That since the Conference at Yalta it is an idle mockery 
to pretend that the form of World Order under consideration 
at San Francisco will be “ based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.”’ 

It was there agreed that ‘‘ (1) each member of the Security 
Council should have one vote, (2) decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters should be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members, (3) decisions of the Security 
Council on all other matters should be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members, including the concurrent votes of the 
permanent members ;’’ that is, of Great Britain, the United 
States of America, the U.S.S.R., China and France. 

Now, those who “count their chickens before they are 
hatched ” are often disappointed to find chicks stillborn and 
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eggs addled. And, no doubt, at Yalta President Roosevelt, 
Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill found themselves in a position 
of some ‘embarrassment through attempting to hammer out 
a scheme for a new world organisation during the crisis of 
a war of survival. For in such circumstances the length to 
which controversyfcould go, and differences of opinion be 
pressed, was limited by the over-riding necessity of preserving 
unity of action until the defeat of the enemy had been accom- 
plished. 

However, be that as it may, the effect of the Yalta agree- 
ment is that no “ enforcing ”’ action of any sort can be taken 
by the proposed World Organisation against any one of the 

eat Powers without that Power’s consent. Or, in other 
words, that the World Organisation could only take action 
to prevent a threatened or actual breach of the peace against 
one of the minor States, and could take no effective action 
whatever in like circumstances against a great Power. There 
is not the slightest doubt about this. 
k* On March 15, 1945, Mr. Davies asked the Prime Minister 
whether under the Dumbarton Oaks scheme “if a small 
Power was guilty of aggression it could be dealt with, but 
that if one of the large Powers was guilty of the same kind 
of aggression there was nothing that could be done to deal 
with it.” 

Mr. Churchill replied i‘ I am sorry that there should be 
a high degree of axiomatic truth in the facts as stated by my 
honourable friend.”” And later he added, ‘‘ We may deplore, 
if we choose, the fact that there is a difference between great 
and small, between strong and weak, in the world, but there 
is undoubtedly such a difference, and it would be foolish to 
upset the good arrangements that are proceeding on a broad 
front for the sake of trying to obtain immediately what is a 
hopeless ideal at present.” 

But in these circumstances the bottom falls clean out of 
the World Organisation as an effective weapon to secure or 
maintain peace. There is nothing left but an empty shell, 
and the delegates of the forty-five States at San Francisco 
will be merely playing with fiction, not dealing with facts. 

Ought not the proceedings at San Francisco to be treated 
as a farce which should not be either acted or taken seriously ? 
For there is no “ flop”’ more certain or boring than when a 
farce is played with grim earnestness or mock sincerity ! 

(3) The concluding of treaties such as the Anglo-Russian, 
the Franco-Russian, the Pan-Arab Pact, and the American 
Act of Chapultepec is a sign and symbol that the nations 
have little faith or hope in any World Organisation as a 
means of conserving their interests. How such treaties— 
and soon there will be many more—can be regarded as 
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consistent with the over-riding jurisdiction and authority 
of the World Organisation it is not easy to see. 

(4) Lastly, the encouragement given under the Dumbarton 
Oaks scheme to “ regional arrangements and agencies ” may 
well prove to be a serious menace to the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. General Smuts, a protagonist in the earlier 
fight for a League of Nations, now appears to have changed 
his mind regarding its value as an instrument for securing 
the peace of the world. On March 19, 1945, he said that 
“a single World Organisation would be too clumsy to act 


effectively. . . . Small Regional groups will have to be > 


formed within the scope of the World Organisation.” 

But grave danger lurks in such a proposal. For it is of 
the essence of the British Commonwealth and Empire that it 
should be a family of peoples, thinking and acting together, 
and with hearts beating in unison with the ever-youthful 
heart of the Mother Country. Once let that unity of outlook 
and action conflict with the aspirations or objectives of a 
Regional Group (whether it is composed solely of members 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire, or of such members 
in conjunction with other communities that do not owe 
allegiance to His Majesty the King), and the end of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire will be in sight. 

“The only possible substitute for Imperialism is seen to 
be the development—-political and social, as well as economic— 
of the areas now classed as colonies. What is more, the 
development must be undertaken internationally” (Julian 
Huxley). 

But if the peoples of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire become members of Regional Groups is it not easy 
to forecast situations that would involve divided loyalties, 
and conflicting interests? And a Commonwealth and 
Empire that is divided against itself cannot stand ! 

Again, under the recent Act of Chapultepec the Monroe 
Doctrine that repudiates ‘any non-American action en- 
croaching upon the political independence of American 
States under any guise ”’ has been extensively widened. 

The parties to the Act of Chapultepec, composed not only 
of the U.S.A. but of nearly all the South American Republics, 
resolved that 

“ Any attack against the integrity or the inviolability of 
territory, or against the sovereignty or political independence 
of an American State is an act of aggression.” 

How can adhesion to the Act of Chapultepec be in con- 
sonance with the aims and principles of the proposed World 
Organisation ? Suppose (which Heaven forfend), that Canada 
were to consent to become a party to this all-American Pact, 
what then ? 
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Mr. Mackenzie King has recently observed ‘‘ We must 
join not only with Commonwealth Countries, but with all 
like-minded States if our purposes and ideals are to prevail. 
. . . Our commitment on these great issues (which determine 
peace or war, prosperity or depression) must be part of a 
general scheme, whether it be on a world basis or regional in 
nature.” 

But surely it is increasing intercommunion, not decen- 
tralisation that should be the goal of imperial policy. It was 
the “family ’’ of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
that saved the world in 1940 ; and to consent to the splitting 
up of its constituent parts into Regional Groups is to take a 
great stride towards the “ liquidation of the British Empire.”’ 

“To mind your own business ”’ is still a salutary rule in 
international, as well as in national and private affairs. 

It would be a good thing if we heard no more of Regional 
Groups. 

Principiis obsta. Sero medicina paratur 
Quum mala per longas convaluere moras. 

Now, if these are the facts of the situation with which the 
delegates at San Francisco are faced, what possible justification 
or excuse can there be for the representatives of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire to pronounce in favour of a 
World Organisation on the lines suggested at Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta ? 

That scheme is the offspring of fear and wishing thinking ; 
a fictional sham with no substance to it, which would in- 
evitably fail to fulfil the purpose for which it was created. 

The truth of the matter is that a League of Empire and 
a League of Nations with power to enforce its decrees are 
mutually exclusive. It is not possible to owe allegiance to 
both. 

In these circumstances the course that the delegates 
from the British Commonwealth and Empire ought to follow 
appears to be plain and well marked. Let them firmly and 
courageously assert that the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire are determined to return once more to 
the traditional British policy of the ‘‘ balance of power.”’ 

If it is urged that to do so would be to restore ‘“‘ power 
politics,’ would it not be conclusive to ask in reply ‘‘ what 
efficacy or value has a policy that is not backed by power ”’ ? 
None whatever. It is merely a beating of the wind. 

Of course, if the term “‘ power politics’”’ connotes that 
“Might is Right,” nothing can be said in its favour. It is 
the pernicious doctrine which for the last five years we 
have been struggling to destroy. But “ power politics’”’ in 
that sense is the very antithesis of the policy of the ‘‘ balance 
of power,” the essence of which is that ‘“ Right should be 
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Might ” ; that throughout the world the ‘‘ balance of power ” 
should be on the side of peace and fair dealing. 

Let our delegates further be instructed to declare that the 
members of the British Commonwealth and Empire propose, 
in pursuance of the policy of the “ balance of power,” to 
seek the co-operation of the U.S.A., France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, and any other nation whose interests, so far as the 
“balance of power ”’ is concerned, are the same as those of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

If, and so long as, it is known that these nations would 
stand together in resisting any attempt that might be made 
by another Power to secure the domination of Europe or of 
the World, it is certain that there will not in the future be 
any total war. 

A mere statement in this sense at San Francisco would 
have a most salutary effect upon the conduct of would-be 
aggressors. Armed with such instructions the British 
Commonwealth and Empire delegates at the Conference will 
be able to follow a straight course under a clear sky; anda 
giant’s stride will have been taken towards the goal of world 
peace and amity. 

The alternative is to pursue an elusive chimera, that will 
lead the nations once again through the by-ways of distrust 
and uncertainty into the horrible morass of war. 

The facts of the political situation stand out in their stark 
reality for all to see, and the delegates know, or ought to know, 
where their duty lies. But will they do it ? 


ARTHUR PAGE. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE EMPIRE 


“ THRouGHOuT this address, I shall use the ‘ British Empire’ and the 
‘British Commonwealth’ as synonymous terms. Personally I rather 
regret the confusion of ideas which may result from the introduction of 
the latter term, though I appreciate the good intentions which prompted 
its adoption. . . . If in stretching out after a Pax Mundi, which we may 
never attain, we were to let slip from our grasp the Pax Britannica, which 
is our long assured and well-tested possession to-day, we should be 
sacrificing the substance for the shadow. For it is not too much to say 
that the benefits, which the League of Nations hopes in time to extend 
to all the world, are already secured to the many and diverse states and 
peoples, which own allegiance to our Sovereign, by their membership 
in the British Commonwealth.”—Viscount MIner, speech at Oxford, 


1919. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE San Francisco Conference, attended by all nations who 
are at war with or have declared war on the Axis—the distinc- 
tion is quite a large one—must, when the matter is reduced to 
its bare bones, devise something to satisfy both Congress and 
the Kremlin, or to vary the alliteration, Stalin and the Senate. 
The same problem was present at the Crimean Conference and 
the complaint has frequently been made that there was more 
Kremlin than Congress in the final mixture. The relish with 
which an entirely apocryphal story has been repeated over 
here illustrates this point of view. Churchill and Roosevelt 
happily discussing world affairs in Malta were interrupted by 
a telephone call, ‘‘ This is Joe Stalin speaking. What are you 
two doing in Malta? I said Yalta not Malta. I’ll expect you 
here right away.’”’ On the whole, however, the great middle 
mass of opinion gave the Crimea Conference, or as it is more 
usually termed here the Yalta Conference, cautious endorse- 
ment, shading into suspicious hostility at one end and full- 
throated enthusiasm at the other. 

It would be rash to assume that the Senate, which must 
ratify any treaties accepted by the President, fully approved 
the decision reached at Yalta or the outlines of the Security 
Organisation. It would be a mistake, as well as being unfair, 
to assume that every critic is inspired by stupid prejudice or 
actuated by unworthy motives. The flattering and reassuring 
assumption that those expressing a view contrary to yours 
are less devoted to the canons of right, truth and justice is 
easily made in time of war, but if persisted in is likely to leave 
the intellectual muscles flabby through lack of exercise. The 
German shivering in his air-raid shelter is probably less con- 
scious of the use Gdbbels makes of Allied argumentation than 
the Allied people themselves. 

The reasoned objections to the Crimea decisions and the 
decisions which will be reached at San Francisco revolve 
around three main points : the Polish settlement, the dominat- 
ing role assigned to the Big Powers and the closely related 
objection to military strength determining what nation ranks 
asa Big Power. This last objection is sometimes put in a more 
extreme form as the adoption of ‘‘ might over right ’’ in the 
settlement of international relations. 

Much of the criticism of the Polish settlement undoubtedly 
received an emotional stimulus from the Polish-American 
groups in the United States, but this objection does not com- 
pletely answer the criticism. The difficulty of defending the 
Polish settlement as satisfactory in the absolute instead of in 
relation to any possible alternative was recognised by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. When three independent individuals or 
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nations find common ground for agreement on any topic it is 
almost bound to be unsatisfactory in some respects to each 
one of them. The President stated frankly that the Polish 
settlement was a compromise with parts of which he dis- 
agreed. He might have then gone on to say that he had saved 
a few tricks, but could not very well win the game since Stalin 
had all the trumps—an Army in Poland and a Government in 
Warsaw. But the more he stressed the fact that the Polish 
settlement was a compromise the more he would appear to be 
indirectly criticising Russia. 

On the other hand, the more you argue that right and 
justice are satisfied by giving Russia the eastern half of 
Poland, as Churchill did, the more you weaken your case for 
an immediate settlement of the problem and strengthen the 
argument that Russia had much to gain and nothing to lose 
by leaving the decision to some impartial machinery such as 
that which will be established at San Francisco. If that 
organisation is not trusted by the Big Powers to reach a just 
decision, how can the Small Powers be expected to trust it ? 
Senator Vandenberg suggested the security argument—that 
Russia had been invaded three times in the last 30 years 
through Poland and needed Eastern Poland for strategic 
reasons—could be met by a permanent alliance guaranteeing 
immediate United States military aid if invasion ever again 
threatened, and the territorial problem could then be reviewed 
by the international security organisation. There are many 
who still think he was right. 

Criticism of the Polish settlement passes very readily into 
criticism of the Big Powers for taking too much upon them- 
selves in the organisation of the Security League. Suppose, it 
is argued, a similar body had been established in 1939. Ger- 
many would undoubtedly have been a member of the inner 
group of the council and would have had a veto power over 
any effective steps proposed to check her aggressive intentions. 
In the name of preserving unity, Germany could have insisted 
that the other Powers accept her acquisition of the Polish 
Corridor and Danzig. The German claim was as good as the 
Russian claim, since Eastern Poland once belonged to Ger- 
many as Western Poland once belonged to Russia. The whole 
world would have been better off including Poland, even 
including Russia, who would have been spared the devastation 
of her western areas, had this been done. Is therefore the chief 
lesson of the war that it need not have been fought ? 

A flaw in this argument is the assumption that Germany 
was appeasable. The principle of appeasement has been so 
much attacked in the abstract that people forget that it is 
little more than a synonym for compromise, and compromise 
is the basis of democratic government. The trouble before 
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the war was not ‘“‘ appeasement” but its application to 
Germany, which at the time of its invasion of Poland had 
proved by its acts that it was unappeasable. 

The third most common criticism of the principles under- 
lying the Crimea and San Francisco agreements is that they 
are based upon the assumption that military strength is the 
measure of national importance. France was excluded from 
the Crimea Conference because her military strength was not 
equal to that of the other three participants. If it had been 
she would undoubtedly have taken part in the Conference. 
Before the war broke out, when France was fully armed, she 
participated fully in Allied deliberations. The lesson must be 
plain to every Frenchman and to others, it has been argued ; 
they must sacrifice butter for guns, perhaps even democracy 
for dictatorship, for Hitler showed how an impoverished 
country could arm under a totalitarian régime. The process 
doesn’t matter, the end result is all important. Armed power 
will give them a place alongside Stalin, Roosevelt and 
Churchill. 

The weakness in this argument is that the two meetings of 
the Big Three have not in fact provided a model for the future 
Security Organisation. France, even though militarily weak, 
will have an equal political voice in that organisation with the 
Big Three, and so will China, whose military strength is 
potential rather than actual. 

After the last war a wave of cynicism spread throughout 
the United States. The theory that the United States should 
never have taken part in it became strongly entrenched. 
The ideals for which the war had been fought, it was argued, 
had been violated and discarded. The theory of isolation 
was encouraged and the neutrality acts were passed to make 
certain that if war broke out again the United States would 
only not remain a non-combatant but would maintain an 
impartial attitude toward both sets of belligerents. 

Similar expressions of disillusionment are now being 
heard and naturally cause anxiety lest the result will once 
more be to encourage isolationist sentiment. But it really 
doesn’t matter whether Americans, even a majority of 
Americans, consider the war was unnecessary. The point is 
that, unnecessary or not, the war started and after a time 
the United States became involved. The lesson which has 
been learned is that the United States cannot avoid war by 
isolation but only by seeing that wars do not take place. 
It is not enough for the United States to be determined to 
refrain from fighting, she must see that other nations do not 
start fighting, and to do this she must become part of an 
international organisation. 

The old-fashioned type of isolation is dead. But isolation 
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was a form of nationalism ; changed conditions have changed 
the form in which this spirit is manifested. The United States 
influence in any international body is likely to be highly 
nationalistic. Far from creating a more friendly attitude 
toward other countries, American membership in a world 
organisation is likely to increase her verbal hostility towards 
them. Increased association with other nations means 
inevitably increased possibility for friction. 

In this connection attention might be drawn to the 
fallacy of supposing that increased understanding of one 
nation for another increases the friendly feeling toward 
that nation. This fallacy has its twin counterpart in the 
belief that states co-operate because their populations admire 
each other. The United Nations are not fighting the Axis 
because they admire each other, but because they each 
recognise that their own self-interest is served by uniting 
against a common enemy. In the same way they will co- 
operate in a post-war security organisation not because they 
are filled with mutual admiration, but because they recognise 
the mutual advantages derived from such co-operation. 

It might even be argued that the less understanding there 
was between nations, the better would be their opinion of 
each other. The United States, for instance, knows very 
little about China compared with its knowledge of England, 
with the result that the admiration felt for China is greater 
than that for England. Other factors of course enter into 
the situation, such as the historical tradition of ‘‘ Britain the 
enemy,” but the point is that increased understanding of the 
British people has done nothing to reverse this traditional 
attitude. 

Freedom of information is one of the ideals for which 
the United Nations are fighting. It is ironical that a nation 
such as Britain, in which this freedom is fully accepted, 
should be at a disadvantage compared with countries in which 
it does not exist. This might be illustrated by recent events 
in the Balkans. Nobody knows what has been happening in 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria,* but everybody knew 
what was happening in Greece. British policy in Greece was 
subjected to vigorous criticism in the United States while 
little criticism has been directed against Russian policy in 
the rest of the Balkans. Acceptance of the Four Freedoms, 
in other words, becomes a handicap. The presence of American 
correspondents in Greece meant that friction between Britain 
and the United States was increased, while the absence of 
American correspondents elsewhere in the Balkans meant 
that no causes of friction became known. 

It might, of course, be argued that the real cause of the 
trouble was not the presence of the correspondents in Athens, 
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but the fact that they didn’t do a particularly good job of 
work. As Sir Walter Citrine and the British Trades Union 
Committee which investigated the situation suggested, the 
reason may be that a hotel lobby is not a good vantage point 
from which to survey a country. When correspondents sit 
around in a hotel lobby day after day, interviewing each 
other, the same thing is always bound to happen. Facts 
being strictly rationed, a theory is propounded to relieve the 
monotony, and as it is bandied around it soon takes on the 
aspect of a fact. Moreover, the herd spirit induces a certain 
unanimity in error. Finally, a correspondent having once 
taken a line is as reluctant to report events which run counter 
to it as is his editor to print them. The Citrine report, for 
example, was ignored by many papers which had played up 
earlier stories of British repressive tactics in Greece, and 
where printed was usually relegated to the back pages. As 
a result the Greek troubles are still spoken of in Congress 
and the Press as though the British had undertaken an act 
of aggression against Greek patriots. 

All the time the trouble was at its height American 
commentators were explaining that Churchill was being 
grossly misinformed by his official advisors, General Scobie 
and Sir Rex Leeper, the British Ambassador. How fortunate 
it was that we had that independent bunch of newspapermen 
sitting around the lobby of the hotel Grande Bretagne telling 
the people the real truth. 


DENYs SMITH. 
WASHINGTON. 


A VISION OF EMPIRE 


“Tr is just forty-five years since, as an undergraduate at Oxford, I was 
first stirred by a new vision of the future of the British Empire. In that 
vision it appeared no longer as a number of infant or dependent com- 
munities revolving round this ancient kingdom but as a world-encircling 
group of related nations, some of them destined in time even to outgrow 
the mother country, united on a basis of equality and partnership, and 
united at least mainly by moral and spiritual bonds. I do not say I was 
the only man or boy who had that vision—far from it—but they were 
few in number, very few at that time, who thought much or cared much 
about anything apparently so remote, so problematical, so devoid of 
immediate bearing on our engrossing domestic concerns. All my life 
this higher conception of the British Empire and of its only real future 
has had to struggle against misunderstanding, against neglect, against 
submersion in the excitement of local and party controversies over 
matters often of infinitely less real importance. It is very far from having 
overcome all these obstacles even now, but it begins at last to rise up 
before our eyes in something like its true proportions.” —ViscouNT 
Miner, a speech at Oxford, 1919. 
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AIRMEN OF BRITAIN, 1940 


WE were so many, they so few! 

But strong their hands to ward and save ! 
Never so many by so few 

Were rescued from a menacing grave. 


We'd starved the years to feed the hour ; 
And they were sufferers by that shame. 
Incredible their sudden power ! 

They fettered the avenging flame. 


A thousand sins were on our heads 

To make an end of all our joys ; 

We seemed the leaves the Autumn sheds ; 
And they were little more than boys. 


And yet they did not turn aside 

Or flee the Fury on us hurled, 

But swung the old heroic stride, 

And wrought a Wonder for the world. 


On wind-uplifted pyre they died ; 
Outnumbered, grappled with the foe. 
But o’er the rolling cumulus tide 
Won the great fights of Long-Ago. 


How should we praise ? What further say ? 
Ask of the starry lips of Night, 

Ask the blue windows of the Day, 

And the red heart of Evening Light. 


Eternal wings are on their feet, 

For they are signalled past the Star 
Of those who foiled King Philip’s fleet 
And beat the French at Trafalgar. 


HERBERT PALMER. 


CHINS UP! 


WITH the Japanese in Burma, the Burmese tribal allies of the 
United Nations demand their small share of the limelight. 
Among these allies are the tough, little hill men of the Chin 
Hills which, running along the western bank of the Chindwin 
River, separate Burma from Assam. 

It was not until the last world war was in full swing that 
the British military authorities turned their attention to the 
14 million population of Burma as a possible source of military 
man-power. Until then the military ambitions of the Burmese, 
which were not very highly developed, were satisfied by 
service in the Burma Military Police. 

The growing national consciousness of the Burmese, and 
the shortage of man-power for the protection of British 
Asiatic possessions, finally decided the authorities to establish 
a group of regular Burma Rifle battalions recruited from the 
local inhabitants. 

In turn, Burmans, Karens, Shans and Kachins were tried 
out with varying success. The Burmans proper were soon 
found to be hopeless. The Karens and Shans turned out a 
little better but were not altogether satisfactory. On the 
other hand, the Kachins proved to be excellent material, 
comparable to the famous Gurkhas, who are among the finest 
all-round soldiers of the Indian Empire. 

The Kachins having turned out so well, it was decided to 
see what could be done with the hill-men of the Lower 
Chindwin District. 

Inhabiting a very wild country of difficult jungle-clad 
hills, these tribes and their cousins in the Lushai Hills across 
the border of Assam had given a little trouble from time to 
time since the complete occupation of Burma by the British 
some 70 years ago. This pugnaciousness, their resemblance to 
Gurkhas, and the fact that they were hill-men, inclined the 
authorities to believe that the Chins might be as good material 
as the Kachins. 

Recruiters went into the country lying between the 
Chindwin and the Assam border, with Manipur on the north 
and the Arakan hills on the south. At the same time, at 
Maymyo, one of the loveliest military stations in the Indian 
Empire, in the Shan Hills on the opposite side of Burma, 
arrangements were made to train the Chin recruits. 

In due course, the first parties of hill-men reached their 
destination. Before they exchanged their tribal fashions and 
garments for uniforms, they were a picturesque crowd. 

Their complexions were darker and their appearance less 
Mongoloid than those of their grinning Gurkha instructors. 
They were lighter in build too and did not have the magnificent 
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calf development which Gurkhas display. Bewildered and 
nervous at the change from the secluded life of their hills to 
the bustle of a military cantonment, they clung together in 
small, dejected, clan groups. These clans were the Tiddims, 
Hakas, Falams and Chinboks, each taking its name from the 
chief village of its district. 

In appearance, the men of the first three clans were very 
similar. They were all wrapped from throat to ankle in 
home-woven, white cotton blankets, decorated with wide 
indigo stripes. Strips of cloth were bound round their heads. 
Their long black hair was gathered into large knots. Each 
clan affected its own style for the position of these knots on 
the clansmen’s heads. Otherwise, they were practically 
identical. 

The Chinboks, however, were very different. They were 
shorter, stockier, darker, uglier and much wilder looking. It 
was rumoured that the recruiters had had to climb trees in 
order to induce such monkey-like little men to become soldiers 
of H.M. the King Emperor. 

Their only clothing consisted of dirty and scanty loin 
cloths and bolero-like coatees that partly covered their backs 
and ribs but remained open in front. Their matted hair fell to 
their shoulders from beneath circlets of bedraggled feathers 
that had seen a lot of service. Big brass rings hung from the 
ears of the dandies. 

Slung across his shoulder like a haversack, each man 
carried a small basket of neatly plaited cane, shaped like a 
truncated cone. This was his pocket. In it he carried all his 
belongings, including his precious pipe and supply of native 
tobacco. A sheath, attached to the back of the basket, held a 
broad-bladed knife. 

Inveterate smokers, the Chinboks were supposed to distil 
a peculiarly deadly liquor from the nicotine they collected in 
their specially constructed pipes. They had the reputation 
of being extremely quarrelsome in their cups. Their village 
drinking parties often ended in fatal knife duels. 

All the clansmen were great dance fans. Each clan had 
its own particular dance. Those of the Tiddims, Hakas and 
Falams were far from lively. They would never have achieved 
popularity in any modern North American dance hall. John 
Knox himself could hardly have looked on them with dis- 
favour. Compared to them, the Victorian waltz or polka, 
with partners held at arm’s length, was a Bacchanalian riot. 

To start with, dancing was reserved for men only. The 
women were allowed to sit and watch and clap their hands, 
while the men performed. The Tiddims’ idea of a rollicking 
evening was to form two lines, which alternately advanced 
and retreated from each other, to the music of tom-toms and 
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solo singers. The Hakas, still wrapped in their blankets, 
formed a circle, which revolved with stamping feet to a vocal 
accompaniment. Slightly more original, the Falams, tall 
black and white feathers in their heads, did a restrained 
follow-my-leader rumba, while a drummer and _ several 
flautists encouraged them with a three-note tune. 

It was the Chinboks who made a more animated contribu- 
tion to the moonlit festivities. 

Feathers in their hair, their coatees flapping like wings, 
two or three pairs of them bounded into the ring. They 
pretended to drink together from buffalo horns. Quarrelling, 
they drew their knives and whirled round each other in 
couples, dashing in and out like fighting cocks, until one after 
the other fell to the ground mortally wounded. 

Curiously enough, all these little men took readily to 
discipline. Within a few months, thanks to the patience and 
skill of their Gurkha instructors, they were able to compare 
very favourably with the older soldiers of the Burma Rifles. 

No doubt Chins are now fighting side by side with the 
Gurkhas, Kachins and other United Nations’ troops that are 
defending the eastern frontier of India from the brutal 
Japanese invaders. Among their own jungle-clad hills, they 
ought to be invaluable. In due course some of the credit for 
driving the invaders out of Burma will be theirs. But the real 
credit for turning the Chins into disciplined fighting men is 
due to their first, indefatigable, imperturbable Gurkha 
instructors. 

A. Locu. 


A VISION OF EMPIRE 


“In every part of the dependent Empire, even the most backward, there 
is some stirring of the waters. Our business is to guide and direct the 
natural desire of human beings to be their own masters, not to run 
counter to it. We may even to some extent have to sacrifice efficiency 
of administration in order to promote contentment, though we cannot, 
as honest trustees, afford to sacrifice it too much. It is a matter of delicate 
judgement in every case to know how far we can go in that direction. 
But, speaking generally, I should say that where native self-governing 
institutions exist, however primitive in form, we should be very slow to 
interfere with them. Where no such institutions exist, we should try 
gradually and carefully to create them.”—Viscount MILNER, speech at 
Oxford, 1919. 


THE NEW COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


THE AGE OF DOPE 


THE first thing that strikes a historian about the political 
literature produced in Britain between the Second and 
Third World Wars is its vast bulk. Scarcely a politician, a 
soldier, a sailor or an airman of any claim to distinction failed 
to produce his memoirs. It had been asked, in 1918, ‘‘ how 
could history be written from carefully selected despatches, 
garbled texts, faked returns and censored reports?” The 
answer of the late ’forties and the ‘fifties was, presumably, 
that these were excellent material; for it was on the basis 
of material of this kind that Public Relations Officers wrote 
the history of every Government Department, that County 
and Borough Councils told the story of their ‘‘ war-effort.” 
But over and above this there was a vast mass of private 
writing. The longing of the Victorian essayist for the diary 
of a simple stationmaster was amply satisfied. The reminis- 
cences of taxi-drivers, waiters and burglars had gratified 
the ’thirties. Now, not stationmasters alone but signalmen, 
munition workers, plumbers, bus-drivers and members of 
dozens of other trades gave their “ angle,” their “ individual 
slant,’ their “ personal view.’’ Even when they were not 
able to give their opinions at length they always had the 
chance to give them in brief to mass-observers or to one or 
other of the many organisations engaged in analysing public 
opinion. Is there any hope of a Bulgarian-Yugoslav Con- 
federation ? a newspaper would ask; and seek its answers 
from barbers in Streatham, housewives in Brixton, fruit- 
salesmen in Covent Garden. It was as though the tortured 
age, like an old harridan searching in vain for her lost beauty, 
was turning feverishly from mirror to mirror, hoping that in 
one reflection—the next, the next, always the next—there 
would be a vestige of consolation. 

The second characteristic of British writing in this period 
was its barrenness, as literature. No Napier, no Kinglake, 
no Churchill appeared to describe the Second World War 
fittingly and grandly in the English language. “‘ Official 
English” of the Government Departments and the B.B.C. 
had somehow frozen and stultified the tongue. Men who 
knew better, and wanted to do better, found themselves 
slipping into the clichés of the war—‘ it can now be revealed 
that,’’ “‘ there were casualties, some of them fatal,’”’ “‘ it is 
announced with regret that. . . .”” The tongue of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor and 
Addison stumbled along like an old hack. The cheaper 
newspapers tried to goad it forward with Americanisms. 
“ Magnate Slays Wife and 2: Police in Giant Probe.” But 
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very soon, when the first shock of surprise was past, the goads 
became clichés too. The secret of life seemed to have gone out 
of the language. An account of a naval battle was written 
in the same way as an account of a town council meeting. 
A new Hazlitt and a new George Augustus Sala would have 
been equally phenomenal. 

In all this mass of writing the rarest thing was a considered 
judgment, supported by evidence. As base coins drive out 
good coins so the snap judgment drove out the considered 
judgment based on knowledge, a power of analysis and a 
sense of responsibility. Admittedly, the snap judgment 
was often clothed in language that lent it an air of profundity. 
As long ago as May, 1943, a writer in the Nineteenth Century 
had noticed the tendency to dress up imperfectly thought-out 
arguments in language of apparent wisdom and had given as 
an instance that of “‘ the visionary who foresaw the regulation 
of all industries producing the necessities of life as public 
utilities providing standard services at equitable charges 
and yielding a fair return to prudently invested capital.” 
The visionary in question ‘‘ was doubtless convinced that he 
had uttered a mouthful. The precise meaning of ‘ standard,’ 
‘equitable,’ ‘fair’ and ‘prudently invested’ he left to 
posterity and to the Supreme Court.” 

During the Second World War British journalists had 
been unanimous about one thing, at least. The Ministry of 
Information was not to survive hostilities. They had been 
too easily content, however, with an official promise that 
“the duties now performed by the Ministry of Information 
would not necessarily be regarded as falling within the 
province of His Majesty’s Government when the present 
state of emergency had ceased to exist.””* Nothing, of 
course, is easier in an age when the words “event” and 
“crisis? are treated as synonymous than to extend a state 
of emergency indefinitely. The emergency must last until 
Japan was defeated ; it must last until the disarmament of 
Germany and the political re-settlement of Europe were 
accomplished facts ; it could not be considered as over until 
China was ‘reconstructed ’”’; it must continue as long as 
the defeated States remained under some form of tutelage. 


* This only carried a little further the argument developed at a 
Manchester Press Conference in May, 1943, by Mr. Ernest Thurtle, then 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Information. Mr. Thurtle said 
he thought that it would be essential for the Government to have some 
instrument for spreading knowledge and explaining policies for some 
considerable time after the war is ended. There were bound to be very 
many complicated questions arising which would need to be fully explained 
to the people. . . . Some body, if not the Ministry of Information, would 
have be created for carrying out that work.” (Daily Telegraph, May 27, 
1943. 
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Before any of these objects were realised the Ministry had 
entrenched itself in a position at least as strong as that of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the Public Trustee. 

In 1951 an American journalist, Mr. James M. Millward 
of Chicago, published a book called Bulldozing the British 
Press. The thesis of it was that the Press was controlled 
“hook, line and sinker” by the Ministry of Information, 
and by its ally the B.B.C. which had secured the television 
monopoly. Newspapers which chose to publish items of 
information which the Government did not wish to see 
published or to put other than the official interpretation on 
news, suffered for it. Those who were more prudent were 
suitably rewarded. The bargain, of course, was not struck 
crudely. Millward was allowed to attend one of the daily 
Press Conferences at the Ministry of Information and was 
at first astonished by the very polite treatment given by the 
official in charge to the representative of the Evening World 
which was at that time criticising the Government freely. 
He soon discovered that only stale or unimportant news 
was handed out at these Press Conferences. The important 
news was distributed privately, usually by telephone, and 
only distributed to those papers which were taking the 
Government’s line. The Evening World was being denied 
scoops which its more complaisant rivals were being given 
and presently, after its circulation had fallen by 25 per cent. 
in six months, it came to terms with the Ministry. 

Two of the most important chapters in Millward’s book 
were devoted to the influence of advertising revenue upon 
the real, as distinct from the legal, freedom of the Press. 
He recalled that there had been complaints at the time of 
the Munich crisis in 1938 about the extent to which newspaper 
policy was influenced by the supposed interests of the big 
advertisers, exerted in favour of Chamberlain’s policy. The 
state of things that he discovered in 1950-51 made such efforts 
seem feeble. Every one of the innumerable businesses which 
were nationalised or ‘“ controlled’’ (by the appointment of 
one or more Government nominees to its Board) was thereafter 
obliged to conduct all its advertising business through a new 
Department of the Treasury created for that purpose. This 
Department had exclusive control not only of the sums to 
be spent on advertising but of the advertising mediums to 
be used; and as the number of nationalised and controlled 
enterprises increased, the revenue at its disposal became 
enormous. If it desired to reward a particularly obliging 
newspaper it had ample means to do so in its power of allo- 
cating advertising. What the newspaper was given to publish 
in this way mattered very little. If there was nothing else 
available it could always be given Departmental regulations 
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or extracts from the timetables of the State-controlled 
railways. Thus, in the East Devon by-election of 1949 the 
local newspaper was won over by being permitted to publish, 
at double rates, for six consecutive issues, the new regulations 
of the Board of Trade regarding the import of Swedish iron ore 
and the revised timetable of the L.N.E.R. for journeys 
between Seaham Harbour and Sunderland. The electors of 
East Devon were so gratified by this access of information 
that they returned the Government candidate by a majority 
of 3 to I. 

The most remarkable single chapter of Millward’s book 
was that entitled “‘ Thursday Conference,” in which he brought 
together his conclusions and unveiled the most sensational of 
his evidence. Every Thursday morning a conference was held 
at the Treasury, presided over by the Principal of the Adver- 
tising Revenue Department and attended by representatives 
from the Ministry of Information, the Foreign Office, the 
Ministry of Home Security, the B.B.C. and the Board of 
Trade (which controlled the importation of newsprint). The 
“Black List ’’ of the Press was brought up to date by the 
additions or deletions made advisable by conduct in the 
previous week; the allocation of news, advertising and 
newsprint for the next week were decided upon; the com- 
plaisant papers were duly rewarded and the intransigent ones 
duly punished. As time went on the mere threat of punish- 
ment usually sufficed. 

Somehow or other (he naturally did not say how) Millward 
had managed to get hold of a set of the Minutes for one of 
these meetings, which he published in full, only omitting the 
names of the officials who attended. It made interesting 
reading. 

** Morning Star, Lougham. Mr. A. complained that this paper 
had consistently published articles on the Separatist Movement in 
South Germany, which H. M. G. did not wish to have noticed. 
He himself had spoken to the editor over the’ telephone but the 
editor had refused to modify his policy. Mr. C. (Ministry of Home 
Security) said that his Department had had its eye on this paper 
for some months. It had been demanding an investigation into 
the management of the South-West Yorkshire Collieries, which 
were now a State-owned enterprise. In the present transitional 
stage, while certain unforeseen difficulties still existed, this demand 
was an embarrassment to the Ministry of Fuel and Power. He 
would like to know how the Morning Star stood with regard to 
newsprint. Mr. E. (Board of Trade) said that, unfortunately, the 
proprietors, by buying up small newspapers, obtaining import 
licences in respect of them and then merging the papers, had built 
up a stock of newsprint sufficient to last for several months at 
least. He thought it might be better to make an approach by 
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way of the advertising revenue. He would like to have the view 
of the Treasury. Mr. T. said that he had just completed a survey 
of the finances of the paper. It was a family business and most of 
its advertising revenue came from small local concerns and adver- 
tisers whose expenditure did not fall within the province of his 
Department. Substantial additional advertising had been offered 
to it, on the usual terms, but the managing director had declined 
it curtly and had also, he was informed, declined the suggestion 
of a knighthood. Mr. J. (Ministry of Information) deplored what 
he must call the defeatism of the meeting. The position was really 
intolerable. Here was a newspaper, without a conception of social 
consciousness, saying pretty well what it liked on matters of high 
policy. Mr. T. agreed, but added that provincial newspapers were 
notoriously less susceptible to guidance than London papers, 
especially where the shares were privately owned. He was not 
defeatist but he felt that the only solution was a long-range attack 
from several sides. The B.O.T. would no doubt see to it that 
no more import licences for newsprint were granted after the 
expiry of the current ones. The M.O.I., he hoped, would close 
down still further on the supply of news. The Treasury was 
exploring a promising angle. It seemed that the H family, 
which owned the Morning Star, drew the bulk of its income from 
the South Northumbrian Breweries. He was in correspondence 
with the Ministry of Food, whom he hoped to induce to make an 
Order nationalising, or at least controlling, that business. If 
such steps could be taken soon it might have a decisive, though 
indirect, effect on Mr. H The Treasury Solicitor’s Depart- 
ment had also been instructed to keep a very close watch on the 
paper from the legal point of view. Mr. A. thanked Mr. T. He 
hoped these measures would be successful. Personally, he was 
inclined to agree with Mr. J. The present position was intolerable. 
It might be 1849, not 1949.” 


In a footnote Millward dealt with the subsequent history 
of the Morning Star and the H—— family. The South 
Northumbrian Breweries were nationalised at the beginning 
of 1950. The Minimum Deferred Compensation Order was 
used, under which the owners were awarded 10 per cent. of the 
Government valuation, payable in 1960. In the first six 
months of 1950, also, the Morning Star was sued for libel 
by three different plaintiffs. Of the two successful plaintiffs, 
one was the wife of an official of the Board of Trade and the 
other a business man who had just come to terms with the 
Inland Revenue authorities. In June, 1951, the Morning 
Star went into voluntary liquidation and its assets were 
subsequently taken over by a new company, whose managing 
director resigned from the Ministry of Information to take 
up the appointment. 
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In the United States Millward’s book made a sensation. 
But it was not allowed to make a sensation in Britain. No 
British publisher took the risk of re-printing it ; no national 
newspaper and only one or two of the weeklies dared to review 
it. Its importation from the United States was not, indeed, 
prohibited but none of the big bookselling firms placed orders 
and such smaller firms as ordered it found all sorts of un- 
expected difficulties in securing their copies. In a couple 
of months the tiny ripple that it had caused on the smooth 
waters of British journalism had vanished. Three months 
later a beautifully illustrated volume called The Glory of 
Freedom was published in London—the “ freedom ’”’ being 
that of the Press. Its author was a journalist who was careful 
to explain that he had no connection with the Ministry of 
Information (although he became a Deputy-Principal there 
before the end of the year and the Ministry had lavishly 
subsidised his book). He built up his argument around the 
facts that there was no formal censorship of newspapers in 
Britain, and that no newspaper had been (directly) nationalised 
or controlled. And, of course, he made much of the Press 
Conferences. One of the best of his many good photographs 
was entitled, ‘‘ The Press gets a Scoop.” It showed a suave 
and courteous official of the Ministry of Information facing 
about two dozen journalists who were busily scribbling down 
his words in their notebooks. The caption explained that 
they were being told the great news of the moment, the 
assassination of the Bulgarian Prime Minister by a Communist 
Deputy. It was perfectly true that they had been given this 
information, as the caption said, on March 28, 1950. It 
was also true (but it was not said) that the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister had been assassinated on March 23, that the news 
had been published by every American paper and radio 
station on the 24th and that representatives of The Times 
and the Daily Telegraph had gone specially to the Foreign 
Office on the morning of the 25th to get permission to publish 
it and had been turned away. Officially, The Glory of Freedom 
was rated as a great success. The only man who questioned 
this verdict, among the bureaucracy, was the Treasury 
accountant, a pedantic soul, who pointed out that it was 
doubtful policy to publish at half-a-crown 100,000 copies of 
a book that cost six shillings to produce, especially as only 
5,800 copies were sold. His Minute on the subject, however, 
did not get beyond his immediate superior who marked it, 
“ Inadvisable to pursue this line of argument.”’ 

Another institution of the Second World War which 
continued to enjoy a flourishing though little publicised 
existence was the censorship, which had become a Depart- 
ment of the Post Office. The Minister of Home Security 
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admitted in the Commons in 1947 that “it had been found 
necessary to continue, in a modified form during the present 
emergency, the degree of control exercised for reasons of 
national security over the transmission of information 
between private persons.” * He declined to say whether 
this applied to domestic as well as foreign transmissions, 
though it was common knowledge that the Post Office was 
in the habit of opening letters, whatever their source or 
destination. If they contained anything “indiscreet ”’ they 
were copied and circulated to the Government Departments 
interested. In this way a file of “‘ suspicious ”’ or “‘ question- 
able ’”’ persons was built up. 

At first little was done with them beyond giving such 
persons discreet and indirect hints to mend their ways. If 
this did not serve, obstacles were put in their way in business 
or society or public life, or wherever their interests lay. It 
was not until about 1950 that prosecutions and civil actions 
began to be instituted on information based on censored 
private correspondence. The line taken was to ask a litigant 
or a prisoner in Court if he had or had not written such and 
such a letter. If he denied writing it when he had done so 
he was, of course, committing perjury. The High Court 
Bench, unfortunately, took a strong dislike to this practice 
and Mr. Justice Halliday made himself particularly objection- 
able in official eyes. It was his custom to stop Counsel after 
the date of the letter had been mentioned and before its 
contents had been disclosed. Then such a dialogue as this 
would take place :— 

HALLIDAY, J. ‘‘ Before you go on, I want to ask you 
if you have given notice of this document to the other side 
or raised any query on their affidavit of documents ? ”’ 

CouNSEL: ‘‘ My Lord, no. I was instructed by the 
Treasury, My Lord, that it was inconsistent with security 
regulations to do so.” 

Ha.uipay, J.: “I see. And I do not remember any of 
your own witnesses being asked about it. That is very 


interesting. May I ask you if you are prepared to produce 


the original of this document in Court and put it to the 
witness ? ” 
CouNnsEL: ‘ My Lord, I am not in a position to do that. 
I have, however, a copy which I propose to put to him.”’ 
Hatiipay, J.: ‘‘ A certified copy, I take it ?”’ 
CouNSEL: “ Unfortunately not, My Lord. But it isa 
photostat copy.”’ 
Ha.iipay, J.: ‘‘ How ingenious! And you are no doubt 
ready to call the gentleman who made the photostat ? ” 


* Among the reasons given for the censorship of letters sent abroad was 
the alleged necessity of controlling foreign investment by British subjects. 
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CouNnsEL: ‘‘ My Lord, I have not been so instructed.” 

HALiipay, J.: “ Nor, I imagine, are you prepared to say 
under whose directions the photostat was made, nor in what 
circumstances ? ” 

CouNsEL: “I believe I am protected by privilege, My 
Lord.” 

Haiipay, J.: “I am content to respect your client’s 
privilege. But I intend also to respect the defendant’s 
privilege and the privilege of every Englishman not to be 
questioned about private letters of which copies have been 
obtained in such mysterious circumstances. I do not propose 
to allow you to put a single question more about this letter. 
I shall tell the jury to pay no attention to your first question 
in the sense of allowing it to influence them against the 
defendant. If it happens to influence them in his favour I 
cannot help you. You must blame the author of your highly 
original instructions.” 

Mr. Justice Halliday was one of the old school and after 
the reorganisation of the legal system he disappeared from 
the Bench along with most of his learned brothers. The new 
judges were more amenable: they would not have been 
appointed otherwise. Presently the Rules of the Supreme 
Court and the County Court were changed to allow photostat 
copies of documents to be put in without it being necessary 
to disclose the source of the originals, or how they had been 
obtained, or in whose possession they were, provided that 
the copies were accompanied by a certificate from an official 
of the “‘ appropriate Department.” The certificate was in 
common form and ran :— 


**T certify on behalf of the Ministry of that this 
is a correct photostat copy of the document(s) set out in Schedule A 
(below). No further enquiries regarding it can be admitted.” 


A little later a similar certificate was devised to cover the 
records of “‘ tapped ”’ telephone conversations. 

The result was that the State (and those persons or enter- 
prises at whose disposal it placed its facilities) was now in an 
immensely strong position. At the same time, effective 
criticism of public policy practically ceased to exist. The 
necessary material for such criticism was beyond the reach 
of private citizens and even if it had been available no 
newspaper or magazine in this country would have dared 
to make use of it. Abroad, of course, such material was 
published freely. The American Press was able to get its 
own back on Britain for what had been said at one time or 
another about its administrative confusion or corruption 
by publishing highly-coloured exposés of the British Civil 
Service. Much of what was published in that way was 
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untrue. Most civil servants, apart from an insatiable thirst 
for power and a growing irresponsibility towards the public, 
were personally honest and not much less competent than 
civil servants had been before. But abroad they were repre- 
sented as constituting something like Tammany Hall in its 
prime, and the knowledge of this conveyed back across the 
Atlantic by travellers, reduced the confidence of the British 
public in its Civil Service to a lower point than the facts 
warranted. 

But the facts were not available. The real facts about 
anything were becoming less and less available every year. 
There was always some “ official spokesman,” some “ well- 
informed quarter,” who was ready with a plausible explana- 
tion. The trouble was that the explanation was seldom 
satisfactory. Disturbance in a country regarded as friendly 
was always a “small local disturbance,’ at least until it 
became a successful revolution. Then it was promptly labelled 
an “internal re-adjustment without implications in foreign 
policy.” Movements of immense international significance, 
such as the Peasant Anti-Communist movement in Roumania 
in the late ‘forties, were quietly relegated to official limbo. 
On the other hand, “international good-fellowship ”’ was 
made the excuse for plastering the newspapers with fulsome 
exchanges of compliments when Ecuador or Guatemala or 
Honduras celebrated its “‘ anniversary.” ‘‘ Hats-off Weeks ” 
took something of the place “ Victory Weeks”’ had taken 
during the Second World War. One week the hoardings 
would be full of photographs of the President of Haiti; the 
next week he would be succeeded by the President of Panama. 
The B.B.C. blared out what purported to be the national 
anthems of these countries and a “ prominent statesman ”’ 
gave it as his view that once relations between Britain and 
El Salvador (or whatever country it was) had reached their 
present satisfactory state international problems were as 
good as solved. In this way the public was led to entertain 
the belief that it knew practically everything about the 
foreign situation when in reality it knew, and was allowed 
to know, almost nothing. : 
® "Good journalists, sick beyond expression of being fed on 
official pap but powerless to publish anything else even if 
they could get hold*of it, were in*despair. A few moved off 
into the world of underground fsemi-clandestine writing. 
A few challenged the existing system and were broken for 
their pains. Most of them accepted it, for it paid them to 
do so and made almost no demands on their intelligence. 

The most bitter critics of things British after the Second 
World War were the Americans; the most acute were the 
French, eager to seek their revenge for the humiliations they 
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had suffered in the eyes of the world during the German 
occupation. They had been represented as a decadent and 
rotten nation. Were they so much worse than other nations ? 
They set themselves to find out. One of the first-fruits of 
their investigations was M. Thierry-Maillart’s La Fazblesse 
Intellectuelle de l Angleterre. Less sensational than Millward’s 
book, it was infinitely more penetrating. Thierry-Maillart 
was not concerned with the causes of intellectual stultification 
in the sense that Millward had been. He took the “ bull- 
dozing’ of the Press as read. What he sought to explain 
was why Englishmen let themselves be “ bulldozed,” what 
effect it had on them, where it was going to lead them. He 
proudly reminded his countrymen that when France had lost 
everything else during the German occupation she had 
never abandoned her intellectual standards. In the hour 
of triumph England had abandoned hers. ‘“ France,’’ said 
Thierry-Maillart, ‘‘ was like a mouse in a trap, a weak, 
emaciated creature, but always twisting its body to find some 
way out, always biting with its puny teeth at the bars that 
held it prisoner. England lies asleep like a tame rabbit.” 

What struck Tiherry-Maillart most about British public 
life was the disappearance of the power of political analysis. 
He found everyone he met content with formulas, catch- 
words, slogans. (Perhaps they were less content than he 
thought, but he could not know that.) He gave as one of his 
instances the use of the word ‘“‘ democratic,” which had 
become synonymous in the Press and on the B.B.C. with 
“good.” It was “‘ undemocratic ’”’ to travel first-class on 
the railway but it was perfectly democratic to travel six 
times the same distance third-class. It was ‘‘ undemocratic ”’ 
to wear a top-hat but it was democratic for a typist to spend 
half her month’s pay on a new frock. It was ‘‘ undemocratic ”’ 
for a barrister to earn fifty guineas for a week’s hard work ; 
but it was democratic for the same man to make a hundred 
guineas in one afternoon’s racing. The Netherlands was not 
a democratic country because it had a monarchy, but Russia 
was perfectly democratic. The Prime Minister of Hungary 
was a democrat because he had his meals in public cafés ; 
the Prime Minister of Sweden was undemocratic because he 
had his meals at home or in his club. 

The next step, as Thierry-Maillart pointed out, had been 
that of making “‘ undemocratic ”’ synonymous with “ fascist.” 
Anyone who showed any respect for standards of thought or 
behaviour, anyone who maintained any personal reserve, 
anyone who publicly defended private property or national 
honour, anyone who could be suspected of Conservatism even 
in the mildest form, was a “ fascist.”” By 1950 Mr. Winston 
Churchill was a “‘ fascist ” in the eyes of the Left-Wing Press. 
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A battalion commander who insisted on a good turn-out ; a 
bishop who refused to institute a clergyman who had been 
cited as a co-respondent ; a father who refused to give his 
consent to the marriage of his daughter at the age of sixteen— 
all these were “‘ fascists ’’ too. 

“In England,” concluded Thierry-Maillart, “‘ language has 
ceased to serve any useful purpose in public life. Words have 
ceased to be the result of thought. They are merely automatic 
responses to prods from one direction or the other. The 
integrity of public life depends chiefly on the power to analyse 
political trends. The English have so long ceased to analyse 
that they could not begin now if they wished.” B. 


LONDON LORE 


OF those antiquarian blue plaques now so familiar to the 
citizens there are two placed at Bell Yard in Gracechurch 
Street that may lead to some confusion. That at the entrance 
denotes the site of a famous old galleried inn, the Crosskeys, 
while farther up the yard another indicates the position of 
the Bell Tavern. But that both faced Gracechurch Street is 
proved by an entry in the records of the Blacksmiths’ Company 
where, in 1547, they put up their rails for their standing in 
Gracechurch Street between the Bell and the Crosskeys when 
Edward VI passed through London to his coronation. 

The Crosskeys, under the name of “le Kaye,” was the 
property of Sir Robert Knolles, the man who mustered the 
London forces in 1381 and led them against Wat Tyler at 
Smithfield. By his will, dated 1389, he left it to his chantry 
or college at Pontefract and so it remained until the Reforma- 
tion. Afterwards it became the most important coaching- 
house in Gracechurch Street, and in its yard plays and other 
entertainments were performed. It is always remembered 
as the place where Banks showed the tricks of his wonderful 
horse in Elizabeth’s reign. At the same period Dick Tarleton, 
the famous clown, who is supposed to have suggested the 
character of Touchstone to Shakespeare, used to perform at 
the Bell. 

The spot has attractions both for the antiquary and the 
student of manners. A few yards beyond the end of the alley 
was found in 1930, 30 feet below ground, an oyster bed about 
6 feet thick that must have grown when the wide Thames 
reached as far, long before there were any inhabitants to eat 
them, and in 1560 Machyn the diarist tells us: “‘ The XII day 
of June dyd ryd in a cart a-bowtt London II men and III 
women ; one man was for he was the bawd, and to brynge 
women unto strangers, and one woman was the wyff of the 
Bell in Gracyous-strett, and a-nodur the wyff of the Bull-hed 
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OUR COMMONS 


THE Requisitioned Land Bill, recently proposed by the 
Government and hotly debated in the Lower House, found 
defenders of the Commons wide awake in all Parties. For the 
moment defence can safely be left to them, against possible 
risks of seizure by a departmental procedure far more 
arbitrary than the Enclosure Acts of the bad old days. Sir 
John Anderson has had to promise reconsideration. 

For the moment our Commons are safeguarded, but to 
what purpose ? And how long? Nowadays they never lack 
able defenders, these Commons of ours, the last poor remnants 
of a vanished host. There is an illogical historical piety as to 
these last vestiges of an almost vanished older way of life. 
But this does not justify us, unless we ensure that they also 
serve, and serve for the best possible advantage, some valid 
social purpose of value for this and future generations of 
English folk. Land is too precious for the pious hoarding of 
decayed museum pieces in any quantity. 

Inarticulate acceptance of this principle kept us silent and 
acquiescent while our Commons were borrowed for national 
purposes under stress of war. Before the war all too many of 
them were neither use nor ornament, and it seemed to be 
nobody’s business to take them in hand. If we are to keep 
them, we must change things so we can do better than this 
and make them “ pull their weight.”” There are needed in 
respect of Commons a clear and defined aim, ways and means, 
an effective authority, and detailed practical plans and 
methods for execution of policy. 

That some commons served useful ends as_ healthful 


beautiful places of public resort and recreations: that some 


were generally acclaimed as worthy of acquisition and legal 
preservation by the nation is true. But to be on solid ground 
generally there must be means to ensure that they are in fact 
put into proper shape and kept in proper shape for these 


| approved social purposes. All too many of our commons had 
| declined to mere relics of former glory, unlovely and over- 


grown wildernesses that served no purpose and were running 
back to the wild. Sundry examples in this category have in 
war time been cleansed and cropped through those sinistral 
agencies of the Ministry of Agriculture, the War Executive 
Committees. Their future fate looms now as a very pertinent 
and a timely question. 

In long-tamed lands like ours, landscape is the ultimate 
resultant of man’s multifarious uses of the soil. We can 
properly know and serve our commons only in the light of an 
understanding of their history and their natural history. In 
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general our commons represent very intricate problems in 
ecology, which is the science of the environments and the 
unstable fluctuating inter-relationships between living species 
of plants and animals, with man himself astraddle across the 
fulcrum of the shifting balance, in all his varied local impacts 
upon the site. The changed ways of life known as the 
Industrial Revolution upset the age-old balance, since when 
there has been an uncertain drift towards some new stabilisa- 
tion. Before that revolution the commons had been much 
more fully utilised by the balanced livestock of a much 
larger rural population, living the life of subsistence farmers 
in self-supplying villages. 

Historically, commons derive either from former royal 
forests and ducal chases, which reckon extent in square miles, 
or else from the manorial wastes of settled villages, where 
they will be reckoned in acres. 

Forests and chases were extensive tracts of wild rough land 
in heath and woodland, set aside from earliest times under a 
special forest law and administration, to become shooting 
preserves. Policed and administered at the costs of their 
noble owners, the balance of nature was so tipped as to favour 
and maintain the maximum stock of deer, beasts of chase and 
warren, wildfowl and winged game for falconry. Commoners 
received common rights and forest rights in compensation of 
hardships and indigencies imposed on them by life under 
forest law and duties. Without common grazing rights, 
pannage for pigs, estovers and turbary for fuel, fern and furze 
cutting, char-coaling and wood-cutting, it would have been 
impossible to live upon their little isolated forest holdings. 
These were the ways of life, and the impacts of man and beast 
which, with the now vanished deer, shaped the commons of 
our ancient open forests, into the scenes we now love, and 
would wish to hand on as an heritage preserved. 

In the New Forest, for example, furze-cutting is no more, 
and turbary virtually extinct. The deer, the sheep and the 
asses are gone, while cattle and ponies are far, far fewer. 
What wonder the scrub, the gorse, the bracken, and the shabby 
seedling pines encroach increasingly upon the commons! 
How illusory those hopes of preservation of its character, 
unless we can design a new routine that can similate the 
automatic control of vegetation of those older ways of life. 
The problem there is not impossible technically, in that 
commoners and their livestock, although reduced, are still a 
lively factor. If effective and adequate improvement of their 
agricultural position, of their stock-rearing, and of the health 
and the quality of their beasts were added to the mechanically- 
aided restoration to grass upon selected areas already in hand 
or in prospect, and if there were super-imposed a large-scale 
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re-introduction of sheep or other twig-browsing ruminants, 
vice the suppressed deer, an effective formula would result. I 
do not presume to prescribe this precise mixture for other 
forests, without local knowledge or careful study of their 
precise conditions and past use. 

In the hills of Wales, the Peak, the Pennines, the Lakes 
and the Highlands are very extensive common-grazings, also 
regressed and in a bad way. Therefore Stapledon’s hill- 
pasture work and the Cahn Hill Experiment Station. This 
trouble differs in that it is there the cattle which have vanished 
from “‘ the hill,’ and the sheep that have grazed alone and 
excessively, since the former subsistence farming of the 
commoners gave place to specialisation, these last 50 to 100 
years. Quite different types of deterioration have followed. 

Dotting the more average counties are the smaller manorial 
commons. They occur in two manners, first the remaining 
fragments from former undeveloped estate lands in reserve, 
or vanished former woodlands, usually well out from the 
village, and secondly, the extensive road verges with adjoining 
little odd triangles and “ slingets”’ of open land, “ green 
roads,” and droveways. This class were intended to serve as 
provision for wayfarers and for long-distance cattle droving 
(vide Defoe’s Tour of Great Britain) as much as for the manorial 
commoners. Ownership of manorial commons is vested in 
the lord of the manor or his modern heritors, be they parish 
or borough council, Charity or Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
University or College, or such-like, but right-of-user belongs 
to the tenants of the manor, although most often they have 
long ceased to use these rights of common grazing in any way. 
“Consents ”’ of both “ lord’ and commoners (either explicit, 
or presumed by default after public notice given) were legally 
essential before they could be borrowed or requisitioned for 
war purposes. Long years ungrazed had caused many such 
open greens to become overgrown with fern, bramble, furze, 
thorn and even woodland trees. For instance, Maidenhead 
Thicket had grown into an impenetrable jungle of large densely 
interlaced thorn trees serving neither for pasturage, passage, 
nor pleasurable picnicking. 

The latter is one of those cleared (by instalments and heavy 
machinery !) and cropped for the war—as dense a job perhaps 
as any the Saxon pioneers faced. What is to become of it ? 
Left to itself for the next 40 years it will go back again to the 
same condition. An extreme case, but it underlines the 
urgency of this problem of the future of our commons. What 
needs ought each to serve? Who are now the commoners 
whose ‘consents’? must be sought to future decisions ? 
What local body has (a) powers, (b) the abilities to take 
charge? Did not pre-war experience suggest the need for 
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voluntary “ wardens of the common ”’ to advise and restrain 
misuse by the public, particularly at public holidays ? 

To be valid coin, the term preservation must have two 
distinct faces. The negative non-physical aspect of legal 
administration and political defence of rights ancient and 
disused, is amply accepted. Not so this positive aspect of 
physical restoration and preservation of material conditions 
by active operations akin to husbandry, sensitively varied for 
each common, and such as to hold and maintain the end-point 
desired. Either half is useless without the other. 

There is more to be said, very much more, but space 
forbids. There is also need to be doing, and the time is fully 
ripe. The first step might well be a public conference of all 
interested in commons, with the purpose of agreeing the shape 
and the common factors of the general problem, with some 
common line for the future preservation of commons. Par- 
ticularly concerned should be the National Trust, the manorial 
owners of commons, commons preservation, and commoners’ 
defence bodies, and the naturalist societies. Further needs 
comprise a handbook outlining in general terms the nature of 
the technical processes and problems, for the guidance of 
local committees set over commons. To the technical aspects, 
plant and animal ecologist, soil chemist, agricultural botanist 
and tillage engineer have all a part to contribute ; while the 
word of lawyer, land agent, agronomist, and sociologist must 
ensure their due and just weight to the various human 
demands to be reconciled. Beyond such general guidance the 
local bodies will need ready access to competent advice on 
the many aspects of their local problems, and maybe some 
standing organisation. 

We have had a warning. It will be ultimately either the 
Scylla of sequestration by some official department or a 
Charybdis of decline to scrub jungle, unless we plan and 
execute something effective for these commons. The first 
step would appear to be a council of war about the whole 
matter. 


F. E. KENCHINGTON. 


THE PEERLESS POOL 


A LONDON CONTRAST 


PEERLESS STREET—what superlative expectations the name 
arouses. Yet it is, perhaps, the dismalest street in London, 
a narrow way of mean, flat-faced houses, and its name but a 
mockery of its sordidness. Peerless Street lies just off the 
City Road, near the corner of Old Street, among the network 
of railway sidings, goods yards and gaunt, draughty ware- 
houses that make up modern Hoxton. With Baldwin Street 
running parallel with it, it bisects the triangular piece of 
ground just behind St. Luke’s Hospital that is bounded by 
the City Road, Old Street, and Bath Street. This is the centre 
of what was once the rural village of Hogsden, towards whose 
green meadows and leafy lanes the inhabitants of Old London 
used to take their walks on summer evenings ; but the country 
swain in his white smock has now given way to the labourer 
in corduroy, and the rustic cottage to the brick tenement. 
Yet even Bath Street and Peerless Street, like many another 
name, seen high up on the corner of some dreary modern 
street, may recall to the historically minded the fragrance 
of old romance. Neither name was bestowed in vain, for on 
the ground they both occupy was at one time, secluded among 
great trees and trim lawns, a pleasure ground that included 
the most beautiful open-air swimming bath in the world, well 
meriting its proud title of the Peerless Pool. 

Ages ago, when London was a walled town and all beyond 
it open country, this spot was a large natural pond, fed by an 
underground spring ; but in those days it was known by the 
similar but more significant name of Perilous Pond, “ because 
divers youths, by swimming therein, have been drowned,” as 
Stow tells us. Other sports, less dangerous than swimming, 
were also practised on it, skating in winter and the favourite 
sport of duck hunting in summer. Middleton, in the Roaring 
Girl, makes one of his characters say: “‘ Push, let your boy 
lead his water-spaniel along, and we'll show you the bravest 
sport at Parlous Pond.” 

In the fifteenth century, when the growth of London 
required water and yet more water, the spring was harnessed 
in the service of the citizens, and its water carried in under- 
ground pipes to the south-west corner of the church of St. 
Margaret in Lothbury, where a great cistern was built to hold 
it for the use of the inhabitants of that neighbourhood. This 
was only one of about nineteen conduits serving the City of 
London, fed by pipes coming from all directions, and on 
November 30, 1560, it had the distinction of being the only 
one of them all to contain any water. This was because, 
during the previous night, two mischievous fellows had gone 
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round playfully cutting all the water pipes, but accountably 
missed Lothbury. Such a serious deprivation for the citizens 
called for severe punishment, and a fortnight later the mis- 
creants were publicly whipped through the streets at a cart’s 
tail. Later on, when the Lee River Company developed, 
the cistern at Lothbury fell out of use, and its source at Hoxton 
becoming the dumping ground for the refuse of London, 
brought out in carts by the scavengers, became filled in, 
choked up, and almost forgotten. 

So the place remained for the rest of the seventeenth 
century, the only sign of occupation a narrow lane where is 
now Bath Street, but this contributed nothing to rural charm, 
for in time of plague an isolation hospital was started there, 
giving it the name of Pesthouse Lane. Then about the year 
1733 came a certain Mr. William Kemp, “ an eminent jeweller 
and citizen of London,” and took a lease of the ground for 
the purpose of building on it his country mansion. In digging 
the foundations he re-discovered the old spring and saw fit 
to make of it a private pond in his grounds. After bathing 
in it for ten years it cured him of a pain in the head from 
which he had long suffered, and this induced him to lay it 
out as a public pleasure ground and bath, which he opened 
on May 1, 1743. Hespared no expense to make it quite private 
“retired from public inspection, decent in its regulation, and 
as genteel in its furniture as such a place can be made.”’ For 
a subscription of a guinea a year the bath soon received the 
patronage of ‘‘ many clergymen, great numbers of gentlemen, 
eminent merchants, and substantial traders,’’ who here enjoyed 
the amenities of bathing, boating, angling and skating, each 
in its proper season. 

The entrance was on the south, and led first to a bowling 
green, beyond which was the principal swimming pond, 
entered through a fine marble pavilion. The dressing rooms 
were arranged on either side of this, some open and some 
closed with doors, and all paved with Purbeck stone. This 
bath, called the Grand Temperate or Pleasure Bath, was 
170 feet long and over 100 broad, with a gravel bottom. 
The safety of the bathers was assured by its depth, which 
was only 4 feet at the sides and 5 feet in the middle. The 
water was reached by four pairs of marble stairs arranged 
at equal intervals. On the opposite side to the pavilion was 
a long circular bench, capable of accommodating forty gentle- 
men, and on the other two sides green bowers sheltered extra 
dressing rooms. One side of the bath was enclosed by a high 
bank 150 feet long, planted with shrubs, and along its summit 
a terrace walk beneath the shade of tall lime trees. It was 
after sampling the delights of this idyllic bath that one 
enthusiastic subscriber of a guinea burst into verse :— 
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** Here, wide exposed to Sol’s meridian blaze, 
And burnt beneath the fury of his rays, 
His painful heart the weary swain may cool, 
And feel the virtues of the friendly pool.” 


Besides the Grand Temperate, Kemp had a cold bath 
constructed, fed by a separate spring, for those hardy beings 
whose ardour was only to be quenched by an icy plunge. 
This was 40 feet long and 20 feet broad, and was given a 
classic aspect with its facings of marble and bed of stone. 
It was executed by Sir William Staines when he was a 
journeyman mason. He afterwards became Lord Mayor of 
London, and it is said that as he smoked his pipe at the 
Jacob’s Well tavern in Barbican he often used to assert that 
this was among his best work. 

But the glories of the Peerless Pool were not exhausted 
by the two baths. Indeed, many considered its greatest 
attraction the fine fish pond, whose magnificent proportions 
extended 320 feet in one direction and 93 feet in another. 
It was 11 feet deep and well stocked with carp, tench and 
many other kinds of fish, while the quietude of the anglers 
was shielded from interruption by the high banks almost 
completely surrounding it, planted with shrubs and trees, 
and laid out along the top with a gravel walk and a grass 
walk. Besides all this there were two fine gardens, at the east 
and west ends of the enclosure. That to the east contained a- 
refreshment house for the convenience of visitors, and in the 
west garden the proprietor built his own residence, with an 
orchard leading down to the fish pond, where at the water’s 
edge he constructed a boat house and kept two boats for 
those who preferred to enjoy their angling afloat. 

Mr. Kemp may well have felt justified, as he looked around 
on the results of his enterprise, in changing the sinister name 
of the Perilous Pond to the challenging one of the Peerless 
Pool. Its amenities appealed to all conditions and all ages. 
It is recorded that right up to the thirties of last century, 
on every Thursday and Saturday afternoon in summer, 
columns of boys from Christ’s Hospital, more than a score 
in each, headed by their respective beadles, used to arrive at 
the Peerless Pool, and in their eagerness to take the refreshing 
plunge, would half strip themselves ere reaching the water’s 
edge, and tumbling in, their hilarious shouts would testify 
to the joy they experienced. | 
_ Yet even before this those signs of decline which seem 
inseparable from all things that conduce to human happiness 
were already manifest, for the Peerless Pool had been shorn 
of its chief ornament, the fish pond. Modern progress was 


on the way, and London was spreading out in the direction 
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of Hoxton. William Kemp was dead, and his property, 
after passing through several hands, came to Mr. Joseph 
Watts, who in 1805 had to take a new lease from the free- 
holders, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, at the augmented rent 
of {600 a year. To reimburse himself for this he drained the 
fish pond, pulled down Kemp’s house, and felled the trees in 
the orchard, and on their sites built Baldwin Street and Bath 
Street. But so far from this being the beginning of the end, 
Watts took care not merely to maintain the baths, but to 
improve them with every amenity that experience could 
suggest. So they went on for at least another fifty years, 
enjoying an undiminished popularity, until the time came 
when the rents from artisans’ dwellings so near the heart of 
London could provide a better income than even the most 
delectable and popular of playgrounds. Then the Peerless 
Pool went the way of the fish pond and the orchard, and where 
once the summer breeze sighed through the overhanging 
branches and the plash of oars and the merry laughter of 
bathers resounded from bank to bank, is now such a colony 
of dirt and depression that no one would guess such things 


had ever existed. 
CHARLES PENDRILL. 


A VISION OF EMPIRE 


*“Onty one thing more. In the future development of the Common- 
wealth there is bound to be a closer connection than at present exists 
between the self-governing Dominions and the dependent Empire. At 
present they do not affect each other much, but when they do touch, 
problems arise, which are of great difficulty and even danger to the 
future of the Commonwealth. I am thinking especially of the Colour 
question and of the troubles which constantly arise, especially in South 
Africa, over the treatment of Indians and other coloured people, natives 
of the dependent Empire, but resident in the self-governing Dominions. 
These troubles place the British Government in the most painful dilemma. 
If it attempts to protect the Indians, it lays itself open to the charge of 
tampering with the independence of the Dominion. If it abstains from 
interference, it may appear to fail in its duty to its Indian subjects. In 
playing the rdle of a mediator, which it is bound to do, it gets no support 
from the public opinion of the Commonwealth as a whole, because the 
importance of the question is not generally recognised. This is a striking 
instance of the need of some definite means of close and constant 
consultation between us all, of a Council of the Empire in fact, in which 
such questions could at least be ventilated if they could not be settled, 
and the moderating influences of statesmen not directly interested in the 
particular trouble, but all greatly interested in preserving the harmony 
of the Commonwealth, could be brought to bear.”—Viscount MILNER, 
speech at Oxford, 1919. 


AN ISLAND SPRING 


Ir cannot be pretended that there is anything beautiful or 
pleasant or nostalgic or green about a Holy Island spring. 
But as the New Year lengthens out into February, so there 
is a deep stirring of emotion within me, and my pulse quickens 
with the spring of another Nature Year—to see the ruffled 
redshanks displaying on the shore, running swiftly after and 
past their mates: to hear the lazy tewk, tewk, tewk (so redolent 
with memories of spring and summer on fresh marshes, 
saltings and islands) floating from the boggy fields around 
the Lough ; to see the beautiful swallow-flight of a ringed 
plover joy-flighting in endless figures-of-eight over the reefs 
and rock-pools below the Red Braes, and then he and his 
mate together: to hear his mellow woodyer-woodyer-woodyer ; 
to see a score of lapwings tumbling over the fields, newly 
returned after their unwonted departure from the island 
during the exceptionally cold spell : and to hear the aggressive 
rippling piping of oyster catchers. 

And some time during the cold spell there will dawn a 
frosty sparkling day with the sun shining from a blue sky. 
Then the joy of living, depressed during the grey days of 
arctic winds, stirs again. Oyster catchers display-pipe 
energetically in their favourite trios ; curlew, massed on the 
harbour rig, skirl mightily; cock lapwings “scratch” in 
the fields ; ringed plover trios hawk over Sandon sands in 
straight-winged, angular, joy-flight with decrescending cadooee- 
cadooee-cadooee, and run at one another, all dishevelled—two, 
indeed, twinkle over the sands, piping softly, one, a good 
way behind, making no attempt to overtake the other, even 
when she crouches down behind a bunch of seaweed, as she 
would upon her nest-scrape ; and from every side is to be 
heard the summery fee-dee-phee and tew-phew of redshank, 
who are all over the island at this season. 

In the South Country the redshank is well-named the 
Warden of the Marshes: on Holy Island he is even more 
ubiquitous ; for he cleaves through the narrow village streets, 
trailing his red shanks over the garden walls ; rises plaintively 
from the tiny green flanked by the white-washed front of the 
post office ; and bows jerkily from the smooth lawns of the 
Priory ; he starts up, shrieking from every drain and well, 
and from the mossy greens of the links in the sand-hills ; 
threes and fours, and bigger lots, a score or two score strong, 
frequent every flooded stubble, sand-pan, marsh and plough- 
land, where grey plover sometimes join them. On the plough- 
land the redshank is especially lovely, so dusky grey of plumage 
and yet so brightly red or orange of shanks against the mellow 
brown edges of turned soil. It is difficult to conceive of a 
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more beautiful or more smartly plumaged bird than a winter 
redshank—some no doubt are from northern tundras and 
islands. The sun, shining on one from behind ,the observer, 
silhouettes him a smooth ashy-black—his eye is curiously 
ringed with a white circle—and is palely diffused through his 
semi-transparent red shanks, as he steps precisely over the 
faded sandy green of a rabbit-nibbled link. Such a vision is 
sufficient reward for a whole day’s tramping round the island. 

You can hardly walk fifty yards anywhere on the island, 
except the remoter dunes and sands, without your eye being 
arrested by those incredibly red legs: you can hardly traverse 
an acre of slakes or sands, from the Chare Ends to the Blacks 
and the Beacons to Goswick Sands, without interrupting a 
redshank in his incessant quest for lug-worms. Packs, sixty 
or seventy strong—and also turnstones, 200 strong—are to 
be found day after day on the feet-thick bed of tangle piled 
up by the winter seas along the north shore ; or bathing in 
the rock-pools, chasing one another for long distances, even 
swimming across the pools in order to do so, and tripping over 
the shining wet sands, then abruptly breaking off the pursuit, 
to preen a feather, probe in the pool, or bathe with little 
leaps right out of the water ; while two fight with threatening 
bills, to the accompaniment of a mellow, chattering tew-tew-tew. 

It is the middle of March before one wakes to the first true 
spring day, and stepping abroad one can feel warmth rising all 
around one with a fresh southerly breeze. On such a morning 
the resident lapwings are tumbling and calling among 
thousands of northing plover, both green and golden, and 
from time to time one hears the lazy wind-blown ¢ews and 
phews of redshank. One redshank joy-flights—a celluloid 
bird on a fluctuant jet of water—and then stands on a dyke, 
uttering his deliberate tew-tew-tewk, so deceptively similar to 
the greenshank’s clear triple cry. Even in April the everlasting 
winds are charged with a bone-piercing dampness, as if they 
have blown straight from off arctic ice-floes, though hour 
after hour, and day after day, we may be mocked by glorious 
sun—a mockery accentuated by the countryman’s evil, 
Double Summer Time. The more sluggish of Nature's 
creatures respond, however, to the season, for humble bees 
and tortoiseshell butterflies are on the wing, the hedgehog 
awakes, and water voles pop out of the banks of the main 
drain. The newly come pied wagtails mount up from the 
dykes, in whose crevices they will nest, with clusters of 
song notes that are almost the repetition of their dissyllabic 
call-notes, and everywhere on dyke, tump, or dead ragwort- 
stick are wheatears in short vigorous song until near darkness, 
while their mates “ screel’”’ like water rails. Tossing them- 


selves up 40 feet into the air, they hover on swiftly fanning 
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wings with a clear piping that gains an unexpected quality 
from its ‘‘ pebble-grating ’’ counterpoint. 

And then at twilight on some rare mild, calm April night 
there is a wonderful din over the banks and bogs from tumbling 
lapwings and drumming snipe circling in pairs, four drumming 
together ; while other pairs of snipe in pursuit-flight, the 
one a foot behind the other, high and low over the lough, 
utter an incessant creaking chipwer-chipwer-chipwer, and a 
solitary snipe on the mud “chucks” monotonously for 
minutes at a time, at 180 “‘ chucks ” to the minute. 

And on most days, and especially evenings, during the 
last three weeks of April, curlew are gathering on a spit of 
sand at the Beacons, bundle after bundle coming in from 
their feeding places on the Slakes, until a couple of thousand, 
perhaps, are massed on it. Then, from this main body little 
flights of twenty or thirty, never more, put out to sea NNE 
at ten-minute intervals, with a noisy phwee-phwee, phwee, 
phwee, phwee, phwee and sometimes a joyous and mighty 
skirling, back north on the southing fly-line of the autumnal 
immigrants—for these are North-European curlew: their 
English and Scottish fellows, breeding on fell and moor, left 
the Slakes in February and March. 

Curlew continue to pass through the island during May, 
and in the latter half of the month thousands of godwit 
temporarily fill the vacuum created by the departure of the 
wintering flock some weeks earlier; but the most charac- 
teristic sound of the shore at this season, especially on a warm 
night, about the time that the sun is setting in a red ball 
behind the Berwick hills, is the incessant chatter of aggressive 
little sanderling, fifty in a flock, chasing one another along 
the sands, with threatening bills lunging forward and ruffled 
scapulars. A diminishing tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet-tweet, louder 
and more emphatic than the slurred winter twitter, this 
incessant chatter comes from birds in all manner of plumages, 
though the majority are mottled with a dark chestnut-brown, 
throwing into relief the pale striping on their wings when they 
twitter up into flight. All the northing waders are now 
much excited, and there may be 500 in Sandon Bay alone ; 
mainly sanderling, turnstones and ringed plover, with a few 
dunlin and sixty or seventy pale-plumaged immature godwit, 
The turnstones, in particular, are hardly less noisy than the 
sanderling, as they pursue one another with swift, cavorting 
flight, or run at one another, with shoulders humped and fan- 
spread tails brushing the sand, and leap into the air to spar 
with open bills: all to an especially emphatic utterance of 
their customary “‘ reeling” trill; and from a white-headed 
turnstone with a dark crown I hear a new note: a loud quer- 
queeta-queeta-queeta-whit. This aggressiveness is just as pro- 
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nounced in these dark-crowned turnstones as it is in the white- 
headed cocks, who form from 10 to 50 per cent. of each 
flock, which also includes many plain-coloured immature 
birds ; with no trace of black on their bellies and only a 
small brown gorget, the latter are nearly invisible against 
the heaps of yellow-brown bladder-weed that lie along the 
sand. Watching the white-headed cocks feeding, neatly 
pushing over or turning back flakes of seaweed with heads 
and bills, I pondered over the remarkable coincidence that a 
bird which employed such an unusual method of obtaining 
food should possess such an unusual head-patterning. The 
biologists declared that there could be no chemical dependence 
of the colour pattern upon the physical action, and it was true 
that aggressive turnstones would stand glowering at one 
another, bill to bill, like a couple of game-cocks: but I was 
not awfully convinced by the warning or threat significance 
often attached to plumage coloration. 

May is very often the worst month of the twelve—at least 
it seems that. The days are long, we have passed through 
six or seven months of winter, and we are consumed by a 
desperate longing for a hot sun; the fields and headlands 
are carpeted with acres of daisies and gleaming swathes of 
golden buttercups, and with the first cowslips, self-heal, 
thrift, and bird’s-foot trefoil; an exquisite mauve mist of 
aubretia clings to the cobbled pathways leading from the 
green lawns of the Priory, where a blackbird flutes loudly 
from his splendid station on the lofty rainbow arch. His 
notes are richly amplified and thrown back by the houses 
on three sides of the market square. Hound’s tongue is 
unfolding on the sandhills, and even the Ooze is brightly 
painted with a fine growth of green weed for an acre or two 
above low-water mark. Yet snow lies deep on Cheviot, and 
there is even a day of heavy snow-squalls on the island— 
with a willow warbler singing—followed by sleet and rain 
and an arctic wind that withers the may blossom, whose 
windward face is already burnt brown by the persistent 
westerly gales of earlier months. And again we are mocked 
by clear sunny skies presaging, but never fulfilling, summer 
and warmth: mocked by the deep, almost, Irish green of 
the. young corn and clover that has sprung magically from 
the bleached yellow sterility of winter. And before the 
island can achieve a semblance of summer it first must suffer 
that interval of easterly fogs associated with the peak period 
of both vernal and autumnal migratory passage. 

Still, there ave memories through the years of warm sunny 
days with wheatears piping in the banks and masses of larks 
singing, and of calm clear evenings full of the twittering of 
linnets and chirruping of greenfinches, who are now located 
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in such extraordinary numbers in the hedges that they 
may be said to build in colonies, and of blackbirds and 
thrushes shouting out over the deserted village, whose inhabi- 
tants frequent the inns and dance hall on these lovely evenings. 
Later, when a great copper moon is rising from a bank of 
cloud behind the Farnes, tumbling lapwings fill the superb 
night with the music of their crazy wings. 


RICHARD PERRY. 


UNDER-WATER COLLISION 


THE remarkable event has occurred of a collision under water 
between a submarine and a U-boat. The submarine, com- 
manded by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant-Commander) N. L. A. 
Jewell, was H.M.S. Seraph. She had surfaced at nightfall 
when a U-boat was sighted on her starboard beam and 
pointing immediately towards her. She at once dived and 
went to a considerable depth. Then, while being brought up 
again to periscope depth, a collision occurred. The Seraph 
was 60 feet below the surface. There were three heavy bumps. 
She surfaced, sighted a submarine’s periscope 100 yards away 
on the starboard beam, and dived again in hope of carrying 
out a submerged attack. Eventually she lost contact with 
the enemy. The collision buckled the Seraph’s bow and 
damaged some of her torpedo-tubes; but it would seem 
likely that the U-boat was at least as badly damaged. The 
Seraph returned to her base without difficulty and has since 
carried out many successful patrols. This incident—surely 
one of the war’s strangest happenings—is also a most striking 
curiosity among tales of the sea. 


FOXES AND OTHER CHICKEN THIEVES 


IN war-time a good deal of police stationery, mostly note- 
books and official reports, is claimed by the activities of foxes, 
casual chicken thieves and agents of black-marketeers. Foxes 
are not hunted like they used to be ; they are making the most 
of the war. Casual chicken thieves and black-market agents 
are hunted every day, but unfortunately they are making the 
most of the war, too. 

As a village constable, I prefer investigating the crimes of 
two-legged chicken thieves to those of foxes. Although a 
“ human ”’ larceny is more involved and keeps the police force 
busier, we do know how we stand and can act accordingly. It 
is different with foxes. Legally, when a fox—provided the 
animal is not a tame one—steals a chicken, it is no concern of 
the police ; that is, if we can prove that a fox was responsible. 

Yes, that’s where the difficulty lies—proving it. I must 
admit, however, that foxes, as a rule, are considerate and leave 
obvious clues. On the other hand, these clues are not always 
easy to find; the victim may be carried some distance before 
it is eaten. This complicates our enquiry, as then we are 
faced with a search for disintegrated wings, blood marks and 
so on ; and although, in our minds, we are certain that a fox 
was responsible, failure to trace these clues will result in a 
crime report—unless, of course, the loser agrees with our 
deductions. 

Here is an illustration from one of my notebooks last year. 
A woman reported that she had lost a chicken; she was 
positive that no fox had taken it, because all her birds were 
securely shut ina run. The house was situated on the edge 
of a wood, where, at the time, foxes were heard nightly. 
Inspecting the run I found in the wire-netting a small gap 
that had been overlooked. Closer inspection of this gap 
revealed a few sandy hairs on the jagged ends of the wire. 
This should have cleared the matter up, though being aware 
of the loser’s sceptical disposition, I looked for further evidence 
and combed the garden from top to bottom. I found none. 
A bit discouraged, I decided to mention to her about the hairs 
on the wire and be done. But she was unconvinced and would 
have it that a crime had been committed. 

I went home and rang up my section sergeant to ask his 
opinion. It was a pity, he said, that the evidence was so 
slender and the woman insisted on a crime. 

The next evening I was patrolling with Sultan, my Alsatian. 
Our beat took us past the woman’s house. Soon I missed 
Sultan—whenever this happens there is usually a sound 
reason—so I went back to look for him. Some 100 yards 
from the bottom of the garden I found him sniffing diligently 
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in the undergrowth, and as soon as he started whining I knew 
the crime report would have to be withdrawn. Scattered 
among dead leaves were feathers, a chicken’s head, and a wing 
half-eaten. That was all I wanted—thanks to Sultan. 

By way of humorous contrast there was an incident with 
black-market agents. Early in 1943 several large-scale chicken 
raids were made on our district. Dozens of birds would dis- 
appear in one swoop. A farmer, aroused one night by someone 
knocking at his door, went downstairs and was greeted by a 
plausible gentleman who wanted assistance to move a van 
that was in trouble along the road. The chassis of the van, it 
appeared, had become stuck across a mound of earth while 
the driver was trying to round a small triangular patch of 
grass. The farmer consented to help. I fear he was not pro- 
perly awake until he had contributed his share of pushing and 
heaving, for no sooner was the van shifted and on its way than 
a dreadful thought took him straight to the chicken run. 
Fortunately he was prompt in letting us know and the van 
was picked up before it reached London. 

Provided they live in the district, ‘‘ casual amateurs ”’ as 
we call them, are usually the easiest to detect. The Saturday 
night before Christmas a duck and two chickens were stolen. 
From the outset it was apparent that the thief had never 
“done a job ”’ of this kind before. Padlocks of the shed had 
been wrenched off and lay on the ground ; a trail of feathers 
led me out of the field to the gates of a mansion down the lane 
where troops were stationed. First I located the duck, still 
alive, cruising on a pond in the grounds. Then, following up 
the trail of feathers, I approached the cook-house door! The 
rest was easy. 

But how casual this amateur was! He even forgot to kill 
the birds, and amusing stories reached me afterwards about 
the soldier who, after a ‘‘ few at the local,’”’ decided to treat 
the boys to a Christmas dinner. Apparently the duck proved 
too much for him and escaped to the pond. He managed to 
keep the chickens until arriving indoors, then they too escaped. 
Fun reached its peak when the “ criminal,” in a very advanced 
state of undress, made a last attempt to recapture the birds 
and was seen chasing them up and down passages amid loud 
clucks and cackles. 

If the ‘‘ casual amateur ”’ does not live locally he stands 
an even chance of beating us. One morning a domestic 
poultry-keeper, who warily counted his chickens every time 
he fed them, found that he was one short. A gap in the hedge 
and hobnail bootmarks across the garden turned his eye 
suspiciously to the field opposite where soldiers, “on a 
scheme,”’ had camped for the night. On ringing me up he 
said they were just moving off. But I was 15 minutes’ cycle 
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ride away. Was the alleged larceny of a mere chicken sufficient 
to hold up a troop movement? I decided it was not, so 
advised the loser that, if possible, he should obtain the unit’s 
designation. He did, and the unit had gone when I arrived. 
Yet somehow I feel that the crime was detected, for a month 
later that observant poultry-keeper received 25s. compensa- 
tion from the military authorities ! 

With foxes, however, there is no compensation. Precau- 
tion is the only remedy ; precaution that must often be drastic, 
as in the case of the gardener I know, who lost a chicken one 
night and set a rat-trap the next. He knew that a fox had 
been there and told me what he was going to do. Personally, 
I thought-he was far too optimistic. But not for long! True, 
he did not expect to catch such a fiery young vixen, nor had 
he made adequate provision for dealing with her. We have 
only his word for it that the old rifle he borrowed would not go 
off, and that, with the chain on the rat-trap doing its utmost, 
he had to dash away to get a more reliable weapon from a far- 
mer. The shot-gun went off all right—judging from what I 
saw hanging in the woodshed just afterwards. But that is 
the only occasion I have known Reynard to be caught 
in a rat-trap. 

The nearest that Sultan and I have ever been to “‘ hound- 
ing ’’ a chicken thief was the day that Sultan turned up a fox 
on the Downs. I often think of those two animals leaping 
over the bracken, and of how disappointed Sultan was at not 
“getting his man.’”’ Had he not been taken so much by 
surprise, allowing his quarry a good 10 yards start—well, 
perhaps that would have brought slight compensation for the 
many feathers and wings that have come our way. 


Louis QUINAIN. 
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A MEDICAL REPORT 


GENERAL DEMPSEY’s senior medical officer, himself a Briga- 
dier, was sent to Belsen Camp near Bremen. He stayed there 
two days. In his report he said: 


“There was a pile, between 60 and 80 yards long, 30 yards 
wide and 4 feet high, of the unclothed bodies of women, all 
within sight of several hundred children. 

“I myself saw four girls carrying one body which they threw 
on top of the pile, and I saw a woman carry her dead baby there. 

“‘ Gutters were filled with rotting dead, and men had come to 
the gutters to die, using the kerbstones as back rests. 

“There was bunk accommodation for only 474 women out 
of 1,704 acute typhus, typhoid and tuberculosis cases. In addi- 
tion, 18,600 women who should have been in hospital were lying 
on hard, bare, bug-ridden boards. 

“In the men’s quarters there were 1,900 bunks for 2,242 
acute cases. Another 7,000 cases should have been in hospital. 

“* There were about six births daily, but there was no water. 

“ Already thousands of German prisoners have been paraded 
to the camp to see the conditions, the filth, disease and death of 
patients of all nationalities—including four British—subjected to 
such treatment. 

“‘ The next morning I drove round the camp with the German 
camp commandant leading in a jeep. He was a typical German 
brute—a cruel, sadistical, heavy-featured Nazi. He was quite 
unashamed. 

“ During the tour with the commandant people died while we 
looked at them. 

“‘ Most of the people were in a state of extreme emaciation. 
There was a crematorium, but they did not use it. It just could 
not cope with the numbers who died.—[Daily Express report.] 


We must go to the classics for language on which to talk 
of such things. Aeschylus, in the Ewmenides makes Apollo 
speak thus in sentence : 


Not to my mansions may you make approach, 
But where are butchers who behead and blind, 
And vengeancies that slay and mutilate, 

And spoil young manhood ; where are agonies, 
Stormings and groanings and the piteous shrieks 
Of men staked through the back. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A POET LOST AND FOUND 


“Poems.” By James Blyth. (Favil Press, 3s. 6d.) A lively controversy 
has lately been taking place in The Listener concerning the merits of 
contemporary verse as compared with the poetry of 1914-18. This 
debate is also being held in many other places, private as well as public ; 
and similar debates will continue to be held so long as poetry is written 
and thought worth talking about. May they multiply and wax furious | 
They are healthy signs for the future. 

My own personal feeling is that little of the poetry written during 
this war, or in the years between the wars, has shown the inspiration 
or had the quickening influence of the war poems by Brooke, Grenfell, 
Sorley and Owen, who died in the last war, or by men like Nichols 
and Sassoon who survived it. If this is so, it implies no reflection on the 
integrity and devotion of our later poets but simply underlines the fact 
—which any student of English literature can verify—that the summits 
of poetry are reached only once or twice in a century, and then often by 
a group of contemporaries fired by a common emancipating ideal. The 
early years of the last war provided one such climacteric. We have 
seen that the poetic altar flame lit by the 


Troops to our England true 
Faring to Flanders 


(to quote Mr. C. W. Brodribb’s poem), which at the time seemed so 
spontaneous and natural and was indeed a beacon of virtue and true 
chivalry, could not be rekindled at will. 

The years that followed 1918 were long years of disiHusionment, 
and the poetry they produced generally reflected the national mood. 
The war of 1939 had hung for so long like a dark thundercloud on the 
horizon that it was impossible for the crusader’s sword (so often the 
begetter of great poetry) to flash spontaneously from its scabbard to 
match the lightning when it came. The mood was one of dogged 
resolution—admirable, but different. And so, when war was again 
declared, the poets had nothing very exciting to say about it. 

It is far from my intention to belittle the work of those masters 
who have practised the art of poetry during the past twenty-five years. 
The fact that within this period older writers such as Yeats, Binyon and 
De La Mare—even Bridges and Hardy—have published characteristic 
poems, would alone be enough to illumine it. W.H. Davies has sung, 
and Edmund Blunden has written, and is still writing, with an expanding 
genius, poems of deep feeling and beauty. Stephen Spender and Christo- 
pher Hassall, to name only two of the younger poets, have done much 
to earn our respect. But when all is said, there remain many others— 
among them some of the most acclaimed—of whose work an unpte- 
judiced critic may be excused for questioning, not necessarily its sincerity, 
but its chances of standing the test of time. 

There is no doubt that this period has seen the appearance of a vast 
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amount of obscure, pretentious, esoteric verse. But it may be useful 
to recall that by no means all the young intellectuals have been taken 
in by it. At Oxford in the early thirties there existed in the pages of the 
undergraduate paper The Cherwell a character called H. Pirbright Watson, 
who represented for his creators the archetype of the modern poet they 
deplored. My friend Anthony Goldsmith, who died fighting in North 
Africa, wrote a couple of sonnets over Pirbright Watson’s signature 
which were admirable parodies both of the matter and manner of certain 
poets whose slim volumes provoked him in Blackwell’s bookshop. 
Here is one of these sonnets, which Pirbright Watson was supposed to 
have written at Basle in 1931 :-— 


Cold lay the burning sea ; the moon shone green ; 
Pale Saturn furled his unresplendent sails. 
So sped the Day-Star ; so unwearyingly 
The splintered sand. Swift from the gleaming vales 
The unsubstantial mists, the cars of fire 
Had fallen and swooped and died. How strangely came 
Skimming my pale, my amethystine lyre 
The twice-united effluence of flame ! 
And next the clamorous guerdon of the mind 
Whereby the dying live, whence sweeping slow 
Over the wild translucencies of wind 
The bronze-haired squadrons wheel and, fated, go. 
There sing the Sirens ; there the eagles dare 
Nor wealth nor faith nor glory nor despair. 


Completely unintelligible as they are, the lines very well suggest 
the combination of mediocre talent, muddled eloquence and perverted 
idealism which has so often gone to the making of a Pirbright Watson. 
The type is by no means extinct—and probably never will be—but I 
believe it is receiving less encouragement than it did. As Mr. J. C. 
Trewin has remarked in The Observer, ‘‘ Although ‘ Jabberwocky’ can 
always be re-read, we have now little time or inclination to probe the 
tulgey woods of coterie verse.” 

There is no excuse for confusing the affectation of a Pirbright Watson 
with the inspiration of a true poet ; the two are as different as chalk and 
cheese. A small book of poems, brought together with appreciative 
care by Miss Eva Dobell and published with a sympathetic tribute by 
Mr. W. Curran Reedy, seems to me to stand out like an oasis in the 
modern desert—for it is a proof that the spirit of poetry is still alive in 
the land, although its author, James R. Blyth, is dead, killed in an accident 
at the age of seventeen. 

I believe that Blyth’s precocity, like that of another “ marvellous 
boy,” Chatterton, was the precocity of genius—something far rarer 
than mere intellectual brilliance—and that, if he had lived, he could 
hardly have failed to write great poetry. The details of his life as given 
in this book are necessarily sparse. I have gathered a little more about 
him from Miss Dobell and from an article of hers in The Poetry Review, 
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and from letters written to Mr. Reedy by one of the brethren of the 
Marist Order who taught Blyth at St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 

James Blyth was born in India, spent his childhood in Madras, and 
came from India to St. Joseph’s College. He was popular at school, 
and was keen on Rugby football, often playing for the First XV. In 
his last year he was president of the Literary and Debating Society, and 
of the Dramatic Society, and editor of the school magazine. He won 
the Senior English prize and matriculated with honours in English 
literature and history. In normal times he would probably have gone 
to a Scottish university ; but in 1942, having a great love of the sea, 
he joined the Merchant Navy. He had made his first short voyage, and, 
after being on leave in a Scottish port, was returning to his ship on the 
evening of October 12, 1942, when he was swept forward by a crowd 
of workers trying to board a bus, knocked down by a wheel or mud- 
guard, and instantly killed. 

Such are the prosaic facts. If we look a little further, we shall see 
that in the world of inner experience Blyth had lived many more than 
his seventeen years. 

He was a devout Catholic. The reader is at once struck by the 
depth of his religious feeling :— 


O Mother of the Word-made-Man, I cry 

To thee from out this vale of bitter tears— 
Break off this chain of earth’s sad, sinful years ! 
O Queen of sorrow and mercy, to thee I fly : 
You, by your Son’s nail-pierced hand divine, 
Will change my weaker water into wine. 


He sums up his hopes in these lines :— 


Part of the Maker’s infinite design, 

I trust in him who made me out of dust : 

To dust I will return, as all things must, 

But let me not my soul to earth consign, 

So let Christ’s name, the name I humbly sing, 
Begin and end my song, as everything. 


He had been in correspondence with Lord Alfred Douglas, whom 
he thanks in a dedicatory sonnet for having taught him 


discipline of mind, 
The stricter form, a diamond cut more bright. 


Blyth’s sense of form was already remarkable. More important still, 
he had within him the fire that could give life to it. As a correspondent 
recently remarked in The Listener, “If the pulse and the heart-beat is 
there, there is already that necessary fusion between logical sense and 
form which is the miracle of poetry.” 

Only in one or two instances do Blyth’s poems show the influeace 
of the war—though he has left behind one of the best impressions we 
have of an air raid :-— 
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The bombs that drop like plummets seem to sound 
The utmost depths of man’s abysmal hate, 
Whistling their awful warnings all too late, 

Pock-marking the fair face of familiar ground. 


Death’s depthless quiet falls upon the heart, 

And for her steep descent we silent wait : 

At life’s locked door knocks the thin-fingered fate, 
And asks the soul if ready to depart. 


He wrote two long prose poems, The Deccan Sonata and Alpha and 
Omega, from which Miss Dobell has published selections, and four 
remarkable poems on the theme Lear to Cordelia, “unearthed during 
military excavations on Dover Beath ” :— 


I cannot bear the burden of these years ! 
Cordelia breathless in these arms—dead !|—dead ! 
And all is emptied now. Not even tears 

From the dried-up heart-sponge can be wrung. 
Time’s wound of its last drop of water bled !— 
Stretch me no longer !—Sorrow’s song is sung ! 


The Deccan Sonata was suggested by his recollections of a train journey 
from Madras to Bombay when he was about twelve :— 


All day rattling over bridges, passing 
Through cotton fields, deserts, oases : 

There is the Nizam’s palace, 

Vast, white, magnificent, 

Outshining the sunlight, dazzling, 

The proud memorial of a people’s poverty. 
Look over at the western sky : 

There fly the daylight’s drooping colours at half mast. 
The worst part of the journey now is past : 

At last we are near Bombay. 

Two hours, the sunflag flies its colours lower : 
At evening we glide into the lamplit 

Station of Sholapore, where the bats flit 

In the twilit air, skimming pools of light, 
Diving into darkness. 


Young though he was, Blyth had attempted many different branches 
of his art. This exquisite translation from the French of Charles d’Orleans 
appears in his Flower-Song :-— 


Fleeting Time has left behind 
His cloak of cold and rain and wind, 
And now appears, embroidered fine, 
In golden robes of pure sunshine. 
And joyous in the woods are heard 
The notes of every beast and bird : 
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Fleeting Time has left behind 

His cloak of cold and rain and wind. 
On breast of river, fountain, stream, 
Drops of silver jewellery gleam, 

As they swiftly forward press, 

Each in her new season’s dress. 
Fleeting Time has left behind 

His cloak of cold and rain and wind. 


He had, too, that keen sense of humour which is such an important 
weapon in the armoury of a serious poet, and he left a number of clever 
satires and parodies. I have also been shown by Miss Dobell the type- 
script of an essay of 14,500 words on Oscar Wilde, of which Blyth says : 
**T know I am unfitted in many ways for the task I have taken on, and I 
know how much I have failed in its execution: yet the ant sometimes 
accomplishes more than the elephant, and, in Juvenal’s phrase, montem 
rumpit aceto.” 

In my opinion all Blyth’s work, both prose and verse, might well be 
published (the selections so far printed run only to thirty-two pages), 
for its faults are the natural, refreshing faults of youth and inexperience, 
and there is so much beauty and richness of imagination in his writing 
that it should be an inspiration to others to see what can be accomplished 
before an eighteenth birthday. Himself a romantic, handsome youth, 
he had that zest for life which Rupert Brooke showed in The Great Lover. 

The typescript of his long poems, which I have been allowed to see, 
is remarkable for the notes he has added, acknowledging his indebtedness 
to authors, living and dead, on whose work he had drawn. He was 
exceedingly widely read, knew something of French, German and 
Italian, and quoted Heine, Verlaine and Dante in the original. His reading 
included Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Flaubert, Jane Austen. 

Blyth wrote, “‘I treasure my writings above everything I possess,” 
and these passages from a letter to Miss Dobell will show the quality of 
his mind :— 


“In my last summer term at school I was reading anything 
from two to four books a day; a very good way of finding what 
books are worth while ; they remain like drift-wood in the memory 
after the tide of reading matter has ebbed. . . . Heaven has a 
library more inclusive than the British Museum, while Hell has no 
library. . . . I always carry Macbeth and King Lear when travelling, 
even if only for a few days. ... Humbert Wolfe reminds me 
terribly of Heine, whom I also love. . . . Both are right in making 
tears and laughter mingle at the source—they do, I think.... 
Christina Rossetti, willowy, pale, shimmering, delicate, the Corot 
of poetry in a way... . Yes, I think we all try to find ‘ the one 
beauty’ (John Masefield’s poem) which is, I suppose, really the 
resting place of the soul. I don’t suppose anyone finds it till after 
they have left this world. The search for the Holy Grail . . . and 
similar stories, are all symbols of the same search for the all-abiding 
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beauty. . . . Still, I hope to find it at last . .. the only thing 
worth finding, anything else is but a means to this end. 


What might he not have done, if he had lived, to sustain the cause 
of English poetry in the new epoch now beginning ? Let us at least 
preserve what we can of the work of this true poet, in reading whose 
lines we can indeed say with Charles Sorley :— 


your bright promise, withered long and sped, 
Is touched ; stirs, rises, opens and grows sweet 
And blossoms and is you, when you are dead. 


DeErEK Hupson. 


THE CHINESE SCENE 


Tue SMALL GENERAL. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies.) An 
editorial Note in last month’s issue of this Journal, commenting on 
the Hot Springs Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
on the appalling ignorance of Japanese national character displayed by 
its self-appointed oracles and amateur lawgivers, observed that probably 
not fifty white men living really understand that character. In this con- 
nection, it is worthy of note that the three men who have understood and 
interpreted it best in the past have not been of the earnest uplifter type 
whose Utopian schemes and closest philosophies are expounded at the 
Conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations, but men of affairs 
and trained observers in matters political, namely Satow, Brinkley and 
Lafcadio Hearn, who spent their lives in close study of the Japanese in 
their own country, and who married Japanese wives. Of present-day Japan 
it may safely be asserted that more accurate knowledge of the people 
and a truer picture of their national life than anything supplied by, or 
for, pundits and politicians, is to be found in three comparatively recent 
works of fiction, written by men long resident in the country. I refer to 
Raucat’s L’ Honorable Partie de Campagne, Bradford Smith’s To the Moun- 
tain, and Robert Standish’s The Three Bamboos. Anyone whose business 
or pleasure it may be to discuss the future of Japan as a factor in Far 
Eastern politics, would be well advised to make a careful study of these 
interesting and highly instructive books. Mr. Standish’s work deserves 
particular attention because it displays a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of Japanese ways of thought and inherited proclivities, together 
with a very clear perception of the weak spots in the nation’s material 
and moral defences. 

In his latest book, The Small General, Mr. Standish has brought to 
bear on the study of contemporary China the same quality of clear- 
thinking, insight and knowledge, which made his The Three Bamboos a work 
of permanent value for students of the evolution of modern Japan. 
His hero, the Small General, is the son of a farmer, owning a small island 
on Lake Tahu, within sight of the Soochow pagoda, who makes a 
comfortable living by rearing ducks and silkworms. His story is told 
in fiction form and some of its incidents are fanciful, but it presents 
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a faithful and convincingly clear picture of a Chinese peasant’s life, 
disturbed (as such lives are to-day) on the one hand by the Japanese 
invader, and on the other by the impact of Kuomintang and provincial 
politics and the local activities of secret societies. Mr. Standish confesses, 
in a brief preface, to a great love and admiration for the Chinese people, 
an enormous respect for their fine qualities, and a constant appreciation 
of their delightful faults. He ascribes most of their charm to their 
intense individualism (to which he ascribes also their lack of unity) 
and he forsees that once the power of the Japanese in China has been 
killed, the full flower of Chinese individualism will re-assert itself, to 
produce the old vividly coloured pattern of Chinese life. Meanwhile, 
as The Small General shows, there is no situation conceivable from which 
the Chinese cannot somehow derive food for laughter, and in this laughter 
find relief from the stark tragedy which so closely besets their lives. 
Mr. Standish cannot bring himself to be sorry for the Chinese because, 
they have “‘ achieved a way of inner life so supremely satisfying to them, 
that their attitude to other races is not so much hostile as pitying.” It 
is a conclusion which many other observers have reached, along other 
lines of thought, and expressed in other words, since the days of Marco 
Polo and the Jesuit Fathers at the Court of Peking. 
J. O. P. Brann. 


POPULATION DANGERS AHEAD 


THE Future PopuLaTION OF EUROPE AND THE Soviet UNION. By 
Frank W. Notestein and other members of the Office of Population 
Research, Princeton University. (Published by the Economic, Financial 
and Transit Department of the League of Nations, and obtainable from 
Allen and Unwin, London, W.C.1. Price, pages bound, 12s. 6d.) 
In all matters of national and social policy the rock-bottom fact which 
underlies all else is population. The future of Britain is the future of 
her people or it is nothing ; the welfare of Britain is the welfare of her 
people or it is nothing ; and immense importance therefore attaches to 
the numbers of Britain’s population, to changes in its composition and 
age structure, to its movement towards increase, decrease or stability, 
and to Britain’s numbers relative to the numbers of other nations. All 
this is as plain as the nose on one’s face; but few facts are more easily 
overlooked or more commonly forgotten even by those responsible for 
framing policy. The present volume is by far the most thorough, 
authoritative and important study of certain aspects of the European 
population problem that has appeared for a long time. The heavy and 
intricate work involved was carried out by the Princeton University 
Office of Population Research under the direction of Professor Notestein 
as part of an extensive programme of research and analysis in this field 
undertaken on behalf of a League of Nations’ Committee on demographic 
problems which was appointed in January, 1939. All studies of future 
movements of population necessarily involve some uncertainty, for what 
happens may not conform exactly to the assumptions used to project 
past trends into the years ahead. The main changes in prospect will result, 
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of course, from differential birthrates in the principal countries concerned. 
The projected results, in their broad outlines, show (1) an estimated 
increase of the population of the U.S.S.R. from 174 millions in 1940 
to 251 millions in 1970; (2) relative stability of the population of the rest 
of Europe at 399 millions in 1940 against 417 millions in 1970; (3) a 
stable German population (in terms of pre-war frontiers) fluctuating a 
little over and a little under 70 millions throughout; (4) a declining 
French population (41.2 millions in 1940, against 36.9 millions in 1970) ; 
and (5) a declining British population (England and Wales and Scotland 
together) totalling 46 millions in 1940, as compared with 42 millions in 
1970—a fall not far short of 10 per cent. Changes in able-bodied man- 
power in what the report calls “‘ prime military ages, 15-34” show an 
even more striking shift of the balance, with a huge absolute and relative 
increase in the man-power at these ages of the U.S.S.R. and an absolute 
and relative decline in North-western and Central Europe. The report 
discusses briefly the causal factors behind these trends. 

“* The emergence of the small family pattern is in major part due 
to the voluntary control of fertility, principally through contracep- 
tion. The driving force stimulating such control lies in social- 
economic incentives. Modern urban society places a high value 
on the individual as opposed to the family or other groups, sets 
great store by the advancement of the individual in health, education, 
social and economic status, and makes child-bearing an expensive 
undertaking. ‘The simple fact is that it places heavy economic and 
social penalties on the parents of large families. There are strong 
inducements to parents to have only a few children to whom they 
can give ‘ every advantage.’ These inducements have been strong 
enough to bring the fertility of upper and middle classes of the urban 
population to very low levels. The hopes and aspirations of these 
classes are sweeping rapidly into the lower economic groups and 
rural populations. With them is carried the small family ideal. 
As long as this situation obtains, fertility can be expected to have a 
downward trend.” 

This paragraph does not, of course, tell the whole story of the causation 
of present population trends. But the factors to which it refers, and the 
adverse trends of our own population changes, are matters which require 
the most thorough-going and sustained attention by us all. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 


Empire RELATIONS, the Peter Le Neve Foster Lecture delivered on June 
3td, 1942, to the Royal Society-of Arts. By the Right Hon. The 
Viscount Bennett, P.C., K.C., former Prime Minister of Canada. 
(Dorothy Crisp & Co., Ltd., 4s. 6d.) 

A grave warning that the problem of finding machinery to secure 
a common foreign policy for the British Empire is still unsolved, 
has been uttered by Lord Bennett in a thoughtful lecture now reproduced 
in book form. He begins with a very full statement of the constituent — 
parts of the Empire—Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated 
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Territories, etc. ; goes on to trace the development of Dominion status 
and gives the history of the Imperial Conference. He emphasises the 
large number of subsidiary Empire conferences on such matters as 
Copyright, Patents, Forestry, Education, Cables and Wireless Com- 
munication, and so forth, but comes back to the inadequacy of the 
means for securing a common foreign policy. Speaking of the ten years 
prior to 1942, he observes : 


True, there have been consultations and discussions on foreign 
policy, but such policy has been the policy of the United Kingdom, 
and while, generally speaking, the Dominions have been advised 
and consulted, circumstances made it almost impossible for them 
to do other than agree, as they were not afforded sufficient oppor- 
tunity- to enable them to formulate adequately their views with 
respect to such policy or discuss its implications before it was made 
effective.” 


The remedy he suggests is that there should be a member of the 
Government of each overseas Dominion resident in London. He does 
not claim more for this than that it “ might serve a useful purpose,” as it 
undoubtedly would, but it may be doubted whether anything short of a 
permanent secretariat for the Imperial Conference can ensure a perma- 
nent day-to-day link and the full explanations and records necessary for 
complete understanding and accord—valuable as are the war-time 
meetings with the High Commissioners. 

Lord Bennett argues that nothing in the Statute of Westminster 
alters the law made clear in the case of Williams v. Howarth (reported 
1905) that there is only one King ruling over the Empire and not a 
separate King for each Dominion. He accordingly makes it clear that 
in his view the neutrality of Eire is unconstitutional and would otherwise 
potentially imply “‘an obviously impossible and ridiculous situation.” 
He asks pertinently: ‘‘ Can the Legations of warring enemies of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations be legally or honourably maintained 
within the territory of that Commonwealth?” He notes that since 
Ottawa ‘‘ Empire trade relations may be said to be based on family pre- 
ferences.”” Among the many other points of interest in this little book, 
he comments on the fact that the United Kingdom never received any 
money return of any kind for the “ great concession” of the Crown 
lands (including minerals, forests, lakes and fisheries) in the Dominions 
and he pleads “ that an earnest effort should be made to have the story 
of the Empire better known by the youth of this country.” Educa- 
tionists, please note ! 

Patrick DoNNER. 


BURCKHARDT’S RENAISSANCE 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALy. By Jacob Burckhardt. 
(Phaidon Press, Ltd., Oxford and London. 7s. 6d.) 
Burckhardt’s Renaissance, though well known in England, has never 
enjoyed as great popularity among English readers as in Germany, where 
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perhaps half a million copies have been sold. The difference is our loss, 
notwithstanding excellent studies of the period by English scholars. 
The great Swiss historian had a point of view all his own, and his book 
is distinguished by immense knowledge most lightly borne, by its 
author’s penetrating eye and deft and vivid pen, and by an independence 
and broad humanity of outlook which a man writing in German could 
attain in the nineteenth century only if, like Burckhardt, he was a Swiss 
by birth and breeding. 

The present edition contains the complete text of the second German 
edition in Middlemore’s translation, which was first published in 1878. 
Middlemore was a somewhat impatient translator, who sometimes fails 
to render the full subtlety of Burckhardt’s thought; but his prose is 
pleasant and readable. The singular merit of the present edition is the 
splendid series of a hundred illustrations which follow the text, and 
which have been admirably chosen by Dr. Goldscheider. An earlier 
Phaidon Press edition of Burckhardt’s Renaissance has long been out of 
print ; and the present edition—an excellent piece of book-making, and 
astonishingly cheap for war-time—will therefore be doubly welcome, 
both for itself, and as an introduction to a most splendid period of 
history whose life, interests and ideas are of great importance to under- 
standing of our own troubled age. | 


GARDENING WITH Compost. By F.C. King. Introduction by Sir Albert 
Howard. (Faber and Faber, 4s. 6d. net.) This is essentially a book for 
the expert, or at least for those who are prepared to take the problems of 
the land seriously. In the Introduction, Sir Albert Howard criticises the 
policy of the Government concerning food in 1939. His contention is 
that “ subsidised artificial manures were forced on the farmers and the 
reserves of the vital humus sadly depleted.” Mr. King is in charge of 
the gardens at that lovely place, Levens Hall in Westmorland. He is well 
known in the neighbourhood for his practical knowledge and experience. 
Under his advice and instruction locally the soil is beginning to return 
more and more to the production of real food helped by freshly prepared 
humus, in place of the use of the many artificial manures and stimulants 
so widely advertised and so much used. By Mr. King’s method even the 
weeds are made to contribute to the general good and his chapter on this 
subject is one of the most interesting in the book. He believes in 
encouraging the growth of weeds in land lying fallow up to the time of 
seeding, his contention being that without this covering of weeds much 
of the goodness of the land would be lost. The book is crammed with 
valuable information on every aspect of the problem of getting the most 
out of the soil while returning to it its own waste produce. Old-fashioned 
farmyard manure is hard to come by these days unless one is lucky 
enough to live in the neighbourhood of a mountain battery of mules, 
when the countryside can get as much as it needs. This is a book which 
should be on the shelf of every gardener ; every page is full of practical 
information given so clearly and simply that it can be applied by the 
unlearned or scientific alike. 
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SOMEBODY’S SON 


Dear Mr. Treacher, 


My son travelled five hundred miles from Northern Ireland to East Anglia. 
the unit to which he had been posted and it was grand to hear from him that he had a nice clean comfortable 


bed in a Church Army Station Canteen. 


A few weeks later, he experienced his first night manceuvres in open trenches, and what a night it was, 
He tells me that a Mobile Canteen run by the Church Army turned up in the early 


bitterly cold and wet. 


hours of the morning and that never before had he welcomed a cup of tea so much. 
| thought you might like to know this and at the same time how grateful | am. 


This letter is about somebody’s son (he has since been wounded with the B.L.A.) : 


been yours or your husband, brother, sweetheart. 


Please help the Church Army to provide every possible amenity for the men and women of the 
More Recreation Centres. 


Forces at home and Overseas. 
More people to help to run them. 


More Mobile Canteens. 


Yours very truly, 


More Hostels. 


Gifts and enquiries to the Rev. Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters : 
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Why we need 


LEGACIES & 
BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-Servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of 
the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 
Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest 
can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 

Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 


He arrived too late to join 


he might have 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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TRAVEL IN WAR TIME 


(Letter from an Official in transit to his Wife) 


I may not name the deck on which I tread 
Nor may I speak the place from whence I roam 
Nor trace the whither I may reach. 
All I can say is that I go to bed 
Somewhere upon the vast and yeasty foam. 
Some day I’ll find on some remotest beach 
“A home afar from home! ”’ 


I may not speak of Halifax or Hull, 
Nor mention porpoise, flying fish or gull 

Lest knowledge from such hinting you may cull! 
I may not tell of submarines or speeds, 

Nor boast at all if there are doughty deeds. 


So here we are afloat—Yes ! leave that word 
Afloat may be on river, sea, sky ! 
All I can say is somewhere on this Earth, 
While the gay Gods of Laughter hold their mirth 
I sail toward some dim predestined goal, 
Through small uncertainties that vex the soul ! 


When Sherman briefly said “ that war is Hell”! 
He generalised the news I may not tell ! 


I'll post this, when at last we chance to land, 
And you, my understanding love, will have to § 
understand ! 
W. S. 


